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1.  GAS  INDUSTRY 

Coordinated  Insurance 

OUT  OF  CHAOS —OKDKK.  them.  Week.  73. 
14-16  (1953)  SepUmlxT  26. 

Some  chemical  proces.sing  firms  are  trying  to 
solve  their  muildled  insurance  problems  by  a 
very  neat  approach :  creation  of  a  new  corpo¬ 
rate  position — the  insurance  director,  whose 
job  it  becomes  to  coordinate  all  company  pol¬ 
icies  into  some  sort  of  cohesive  system,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  company  treasurer.  Vari¬ 
ous  members  of  the  textile  industry  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  idea  over  the  last  decade,  with 
rather  startling  results.  The  main  problem:  to 
integrate  an  enormous  variety  of  insurance 
policies.  H.  K.  Eakin 

FPC  Developments 

Cooper,  C.  W.  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE 
LAW  RELATING  TO  NATURAL  GAS  DUR¬ 
ING  1952-1953.  Public  llilitie.H  Fortn.,  52,  521- 
528  (1953)  October  8. 

The  main  developments  in  natural  gas  regula¬ 
tion  by  the  FPC  are :  1 )  new  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  certificate  applications  require  complete 
proof  of  necessity  and  basis  for  rate  increa.se. 
2)  new  regulations  which  reduce  the  general 
confusion  are  provided  for  the  situation  where 
competing  certificates  have  been  filed.  3)  State 
(.’ommi.ssions  are  being  induced  to  adopt  the 
“fuel  adjustment  clause’’  to  combat  “regulatory 
lag”  for  utilities  which  are  on  a  natural  gas 
basis.  W.  G.  Bair 

Gas  in  Civil  Defense 

Young,  H.  C.  RESTORATION  OF  GAS  FA¬ 
CILITIES  IN  (MVIL  DEFENSE  EMERGEN- 
('lES.  (f’n.s,  29.  50-56  (1953)  September. 

The  aiticle  reviews  the  total  planning  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  gas  utility  to  fit  into  the  civil  defense 
of  the  commimity.  Several  Federal  Civil  De¬ 
fense  Administration  booklets  are  noted  for 
reference.  W.  G.  Bair 

Industry  Growth 

Davi.s,  R.  E.  GAS  TECHNOLOGY  —  ITS 
GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT.  ,7.  Petro¬ 
leum  Techu.,  5.  67-69  (1953)  Se})tember. 

A  brief  history  of  the  e.xpansion  of  the  gas  in- 


dustry  during  the  years  since  1920,  and  an 
examination  of  the  methods  of  financing  util¬ 
ized  to  make  this  phenomenal  growth. 

B.  E.  Eakin 

I.O.C.C. 

Fell,  H.  B.  INTERSTATE  OIL  COMPACT 
COMMISSION.  Imhp.  1‘etroleum  .I.s'.sn.  of 
Amer.  Monthly,  21,  40-43,  74  (1953)  October. 

This  article  clarifies  the  status  of  the  Interstate 
Oil  Compact  (’ommission,  its  purposes,  organ¬ 
ization,  powers  and  activities.  'Phe  lOCC’s  im¬ 
portance  in  the  field  of  oil  and  gas  con.servation 
is  considerable  and  a  more  preci.se  understaml- 
ing  of  it  is  of  value.  R.  F.  Bukacek 


Safety  Programs 

Adam.s,  W.  H.  SAFETY  IS  NOT  AN  ACCI¬ 
DENT.  Auter.  (ias  .l.s.sor.  Monthly,  35,  25,  26, 
46.  47  (1953)  October. 

Accident  prevention  programs  have  resulted  in 
substantial  savings  for  companies  by  reducing 
costs  attributable  to  accidents.  An  elfective 
safety  program  should  include  the  a.ssignment 
of  responsibility  for  its  prosecution  to  one  per- 
.son,  supervi.sed  first  aid  facilities,  sanitation, 
vigilance  of  foremen,  employee  education,  plant 
ins|K*ctions,  job  training,  aiul  the  keei)ing  of 
accident  records.  C.  E.  Hummel 


State  Regulations 

Ralph,  11.  1).  IT’S  EASY  TO  DO  BUSINESS 
IN  ARKANSAS.  Oil  G’n.s-  J.,  52,  98,  99.  1.33, 
134,  BI6,  1.37  (1953)  September  28. 

The  oil  and  gas  laws  of  Arkan.sas  are  generally 
conceded  to  be  about  as  c«)mprehensive  as  any 
.state’s,  yet  «)perators  doing  business  in  the  state 
find  little  dilliculty  in  complying  with  the  Oil 
and  Gas  Commi.ssion  procedures.  The  basic 
regulation  is  Order  No.  2-39,  published  in  a  44- 
page  non-legal  language  pamphlet.  'Phis  also 
contains  all  statewide  regulations.  The  forms 
re<iuired  by  the  Arkan.sas  Oil  and  Gas  Commis- 
u’on  are  simple  and  .self-explanatory,  and  fairly 
standard.  Through  its  system  of  regulation  ami 
reports  the  ('ommission  has  the  information 
and  authority  to  prevent  waste  of  gas  or  oil 
within  the  state,  and  to  minimize  violations  of 
transportation  and  utilization.  B.  E.  Eakin 


Ralph,  H.  I).  HKKK’S  HOW  TO  CONDUCT 
OIL  BUSINESS  IN  LOUISIANA.  Oil  f;a« 
r,2,  102-0:1,  140,  42,  44,  47  (195:i)  September  14. 

Louisiana,  third  largest  state  in  oil  production, 
reKulate.s  its  oil  and  industry  through  a 
one-man  appointive  Commissioner  of  (’onserva- 
tion,  the  only  major  oil  state  with  such  concen¬ 
trated  authority.  However,  the  oil  industry 
operates  smoothly  under  .seasoned  regulations 
effectively  administered,  and  the  conservation 
commissioner  is  more  of  a  coordinator  than  a 
czar.  B.  E.  Eakin 

Stream  Pollution 

Southern  Industrial  Wastes  Conference. 
STREAM  POLLUTION.  Southeryi  Chem.  hid., 
5,  7-17,  :i5,  .luly-Aiigust;  24-:i0,  S<‘ptember-Oc- 
tober  (195:i). 

Spon.sored  by  the  Southern  Asswiation  of  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Industry,  Inc.,  at  their  April  20-21 
meeting  in  New  Orleans,  a  panel  of  seven 
Southern  State  e.xperts  on  sanitation,  water 
control  and  industrial  wastes  present  opinions 
(in  (piestion  and  answer  form)  on  the  legal 
asi)ects  of  stream  pollution,  its  definition,  eval¬ 
uation  and  cost  of  treatment,  especially  in  the 
South.  The  secoiul  installment  deals  with  vari¬ 
ous  effects  of  pollution  upon  the  life  forms  and 
organisms  (diatoms)  in  the  stream.  Biological 
counts  on  diatom  species  are  u.sed  to  determine 
the  e.xtent  and  relative  harmful  ness  of  the  pol¬ 
lution.  W.  C.  Bair 

2.  APPLIANCES 

Appliance  Sales 

WHY  CAS  UTILITIES  SHOULD  PROMOTE 
AND  SELL  APPLIANC  ES  AT  RETAIL.  Gas 
.\ijr,  112,  ;i5-:58  (1953)  September  10. 

The  Metropolitan  Utilities  District  of  Omaha 
has  found  that  the  gas  manufacturing  industry 
is  not  in  a  financial  jmsition  to  pro|K'rly  j)romote 
the  sale  of  gas  appliances.  The  only  way  for  the 
gas  industry  to  succe.ssfully  compete  for  home 
business,  is  for  the  local  gas  utility  to  a<lvertise, 
merchandise,  and  i)romote.  The  cost  of  such 
a  program  is  estimated.  Statistics  are  given 
concerning  the  relative  amounts  of  advertising 


of  local  dealers  and  the  utility  company  of 
Omaha.  Possible  effects  of  merchandising  cam¬ 
paigns  spon.sored  by  dealers  alone  are  li.sted. 

R.  Parker 

Burners 

Brown,  (”.  A.  (assigned  to  International  Oil 
Burner  Co.)  MULTIPLE  CASEOUS  FUEL 
BURNER  AND  SECONDARY  AIR  FEED 
BAFFLE.  U.  S.  Re.  23,721  (1953)  October  13. 

Dow,  W.  M.  and  Porter,  B.  AN  IMPROVED 
DESICN  FOR  HIGH  CAPACITY  LINE 
BURNERS.  Cos,  29,  41-45  (1953)  September. 

This  article  verifies  the  previous  report  (Gas, 
September  1950)  that  burners  .so  designed  as  to 
have  larger  total  port  area  than  manifold  area 
operate  very  .satisfactorily  providing  the  mani¬ 
fold  is  designed  properly.  The  burner  capacity 
is  increased  from  six  to  ten  times  with  the  cor¬ 
rect  manifold.  M.  Quinn 

Kennedy,  W.  (assigned  to  W.  1).  Kennedy) 
COMMERCIAL  SWINCABLE  BURNER 
UNIT.  U.  S.  2,655,912  (1953)  October  20. 

Kennedy,  W.  (assigned  to  W.  D.  Kennedy) 
RADIANT  CAS  BURNER.  U.  S.  2,655,991 
( 195:5)  October  20. 

Le  Renard,  L.  C.  (assigned  to  L’Air  Li(juide, 
S.A.)  MIXER  FOR  (IAS  BURNERS.  U.  S. 
2,655,992  (1953)  October  20. 

Neuls,  F.  (’.  (assigned  to  The  C.  S.  Blodgett 
(  o..  Inc.)  SHEET  METAL  MIXER  FOR  CAS 
BURNERS.  U.  S.  2,655,210  (1953)  October  Bi. 

Norman,  E.  A.  Jr.  (assigned  to  Norman  Prod¬ 
ucts  (>).)  COMBINATION  OIL-CAS  FIRED 
CONVERSION  BURNER.  U.  S.  2,655,987 
( 195.3)  October  20. 

Cookers 

Keating,  R.  T.  DEEP  FRYER.  U.  S.  2,6.55,144 
(19.53)  October  1.3. 

Controls  &  Ignition 

Jenkins,  C.  E.  (a.ssigned  to  Minneapolis-Honey- 
well  Regulator  (  o.)  CAS  FUELED  PILOT 
BURNER  HAVING  A  BIMETALLIC  PRI¬ 
MARY  AIR  VALVE.  U.  S.  2,652,108  (19.5.3) 
September  15. 
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McCammant,  L.  H.  (assigned  to  Geo.  D.  Roper 
Corp.)  PILOT  BURNER  HEAT  DISSIPA- 
TOR.  U.  S.  2,655,913  (1953)  October  20. 

Phares,  T.  E.  (assigned  to  Uhambers  Corp.) 
SAFETY  DEVICE  FOR  GAS  OVENS.  U.  S. 
2,655,142  (1953)  October  13. 

Ray,  W.  A.  (assigned  to  General  Controls  Co.) 
GAS  BURNER  CONTROL  SYSTEM.  U.  S. 
2,652,109  (1953)  September  15. 

Reeves,  H.  M.  (assigned  to  Florence  Stove  Co.) 
GAS  COOKSTOVE  WITH  COMBINED  TOP 
PILOT  AND  SIMMER  BURNER.  U.  S.  2,654,- 
359  (1953)  October  6. 

LP-Gas  Safety 

AIk'II,  C.  LET’S  MAKE  EVERY  WATER 
HEATER,  CLOTHES  DRYER,  INCINERA¬ 
TOR  INSTALLATION  SAFE.  liutane-Pro- 
pane  News,  15,  75-77,  79,  82  (1953)  September. 

Recommended  good  practices  for  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  water  heaters,  clothes  dryers  and  gas  in¬ 
cinerators.  A  list  of  proper  precautions  and 
.safety  problems  is  discus.sed  in  connection  with 
installation  difficulties.  A  table  of  the  ffow  of 
LP-  gas  through  standard  orifices  is  also  given. 

J.  G.  Chalcraft 

Reflected  Heat 

LaJoy,  M.  H.  and  Whitnah,  G.  R.  HEATING 
ARCTIC  BUILDINGS.  Heating,  Piping  and 
Air  Conditioning,  25,  90-93  September;  96-99 
(1953)  October. 

Experiments  were  carried  out  to  determine  the 
effect  of  highly  reflective  interior  finishes  on 
heat  requirements  of  buildings.  A  fuel  saving 
of  from  20  to  30  per  cent  is  estimated.  The 
second  installment  discusses  design  and  con¬ 
struction  for  Alaska  weather,  and  evaluation  of 
human  comfort  and  of  special  insulated  clothing 
as  it  affects  design.  M.  Quinn 

Space  Heater 

Herbster,  G.  B.  (assigned  to  Herb.ster-Schmiler, 
Inc.)  FUEL  BURNING  AIR  HEATER  WITH 
UPRIGHT  TUBES.  U.  S.  2,655,143  (1953) 
October  13. 


3.  COMBUSTION  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  FURNACES 

Acid  Dew-Point 

Flint,  1).,  Lindsay,  A.  W.  and  Littlejohn,  R.  F. 
THE  EFFECT  OF  METAL  OXIDE  SMOKES 
ON  THE  SO;,  CONTENT  OF  COMBUSTION 
GASES  FROM  FUEL  OILS.  J.  Inst.  Fuel 
(British),  26,  122-127  (1953)  September. 

A  previous  paper  has  described  the  results  of 
sy.stematic  tests  on  an  oil-fired  water-tube 
boiler  to  determine  the  effects  of  (1  sulphur 
content  of  fuel  oil,  (2  rate  of  firing,  and  (3 
combustion  conditions,  on  the  production  of 
SO3.  The  present  work  was  undertaken  to  pro¬ 
vide  quantitative  data  on  the  influence  of  vari¬ 
ous  additives  to  the  fuel  burnt,  as  a  method  of 
decreasing  the  quantity  of  SO.,.  Measurements 
were  made  with  a  dew-point  meter  on  three  rel¬ 
atively  small  oil-fired  appliances.  Two  of  these 
were  sectional  boilers  and  the  third,  on  which 
most  of  the  work  was  done,  was  a  refractory 
furnace.  Five  oils,  varying  from  a  heavy  fuel 
oil  (3.5  j)er  cent  sulphur)  to  a  gas  oil (0.75  per 
cent  sulphur)  were  burnt  in  the  refractory  fur¬ 
nace  and  the  dew-point  of  the  combu.stion  prod¬ 
ucts  was  in  the  range  250°  to  300° F.  Measure¬ 
ments  on  the  gases  from  the  heavy  fuel  oil, 
treated  with  (1  .soda  residue  (AS),  (2  calcium 
residue  (AC),  (3  commercial  zinc  naphthenate 
(AZ),  showed  that  the  latter  alone  was  suc- 
ce.ssful  in  decreasing  greatly  the  amount  of 
SO.i.  Under  good  combu.stion  conditions  there 
was  no  acid  dew-point  when  burning  oil  con¬ 
taining  0.14  per  cent  zinc  (by  weight).  With 
0.07  per  cent  zinc  the  amount  of  SO,,  was  still 
very  low,  a  dew-point  of  160°  h'.  being  meas- 
ure<l.  Authors’  Abstract 

Explosion  Hazards 

Smith,  J.  B.  and  Jones,  E.  H.  F'XPLOSION 
HAZARDS  IN  OVENS  AND  FURNACES 
FROM  OVERRICH  COMBUSTION,  hid.  Heat¬ 
ing,  20,  1938-940,  942  (1953)  October. 

P’xplosions  in  ovens  and  furnaces  during  nor¬ 
mal  operation  are  due  to  incomplete  burning  of 
fuel.  A  standard  industrial  furnace  used  in 
experiments  proved  that  air  leaks  supplied  the 
necessary  oxygen  to  form  explosive  mixtures 
with  flue  gases.  M.  Quinn 
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Fuel  Oil  Blends 

Butlin,  D.  T.  STABILITY  OF  FUEL  OIL-GAS 
OIL  BLENDS,  J.  Inal.  Petroleum  (British),  39, 
294-303  (1953)  May. 

Improvements  are  8UKJ?t*sted  in  the  technique 
oriKinally  devised  by  the  author  for  predicting 
the  compatibility  of  asphaltic  fuel  oil  and  gas 
oil  components  to  ensure  stable  blends. 

Author’s  Abstract 

Furnace  Design 

Gollin,  G.  J.  RADIATION  AND  FURNACE 
DESIGN.  J.  Inst.  Fuel  (British),  26,  151-162 
(1953)  September. 

The  art  of  furnace  design  is  that  of  transferring 
heat  from  (lame  or  combustion  ga.ses  to  .solids 
by  conduction,  convection  and  radiation :  and  in 
high-temperature  furnaces  one  must  rely  on 
radiation.  Compari.son  is  made  between  the 
radiation  from  CO^  and  lUO  and  that  from  a 
black  body.  The  radiation  from  burning  fuel 
oil  is  of  a  higher  order  owing  to  the  carbon 
particles,  the  size  of  which  is  of  primary  im¬ 
portance.  As  the  temperature  of  a  (lame  falls, 
its  emissivity  falls,  but  the  emissivity  of  H-O 
and  (X)2  tends  to  ri.se  with  falling  temperature. 
In  low-temperature  furnaces  the  material  on 
one  side  of  the  metal  wall  frequently  cannot 
remove  the  heat  transferred  by  the  (lame  to 
the  other  side.  This  problem  is  tackled  by  re- 
<lucing  the  combu.stion  intensity,  by  screening, 
and  by  lowering  the  combu.stion-chamber  tem¬ 
perature  by  recirculation  of  the  products  of 
combustion.  In  shell  boilers  the  heating  sur¬ 
face  mu.st  be  correctly  divided  between  that  re¬ 
ceiving  radiation  and  that  heated  by  convec¬ 
tion.  In  water-tube  boilers  the  high  emi.ssivi- 
ties  may  lead  to  trouble  in  the  expo.sed  tube 
banks  if  water  treatment  is  neglected.  In  high- 
temperature  furnaces  the  (lame  must  be 
stretched  to  cover  the  receiving  surfaces,  but 
when  using  a  (lame  of  emissivity  0«5-l,  gaps 
must  be  left  round  or  between  (lames  to  keep  the 
roof  at  a  n'a.sonable  temperature.  The  initial 
burner  momentum  must  be  such  as  to  enable 
the  (lame  to  cover  the  desired  distance  in  ap¬ 
proximately  0.2  sec.  Author’s  Ab.stract 

Gas  Utilization 

Allen,  A.  L.  EFFICIENCIES  AND  GAS 


SALES.  Gas  Times  (British),  76,  913,  14,  16 
(1953)  September  18, 

Methods  of  figuring  elficiency  of  utilization  of 
available  heat  from  gas  are  discu.ssed.  The  arti¬ 
cle  considers  the  production  standpoint  along 
with  the  ultimate  indu.strial  or  domestic  use. 

M.  Quinn 

Jet  Flow 

Davey,  W.  J.  RECENT  INVESTIGATIONS 
ON  BRAY  .JETS.  Gas  World  (British)  138, 
400-403  (1953)  Augu.st  15. 

This  article  gives  modifications  and  examples 
of  applications  of  the  empirical  equation  (Gas 
World,  May  5,  1951  and  November  17,  1951) 
for  calculation  of  cold  and  hot  (low  from  Bray 
(iey.ser  or  Industrial  jets.  Jet  factors  and  gas 
rates  are  al.so  tabulated.  M.  Quinn 

Turbine  Economy 

I^e,  J.  F.  THE  GAS  TURBINE  AS  A  COM¬ 
BUSTION  TOPPING  UNIT.  Combustion.  25. 
38,  41,  58,  59  (1953)  September. 

Results  are  pre.sented  of  an  analytical  study  in 
the  u.se  of  gas  turbine  exhau.st  ga.ses  to  replace 
or  supplement  the  combu.stion  air  requirements 
of  a  steam  generator,  the  etfects  of  such  an 
arrangement  on  the  .steam  generator  perform¬ 
ance  and  the  combined  heat  rate.  Under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  the  arrangement  improves  the 
steam  generator  performance  and  results  in  a 
heat  rate  superior  to  that  of  independent  opera¬ 
tion,  Indications  are  that  an  experimental  in¬ 
vestigation  would  Ik*  worthy.  E.  J.  Pyrcioch 

4.  CARBONIZATION 
AND  GASIFICATION 
British  Fuel  Research 

Parker,  A.  FUEL  RESEARCH  1952:  RE¬ 
PORT  OF  THE  FUEL  RESEARCH  BOARD 
(1953)  January.  H.M.S.O.,  London,  2s. 6d. 

This  annual  report  to  the  Council  for  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Research  deals  w  ith  1952  British 
fuel  research  in  the  subjects  of  analysis,  car¬ 
bonization  and  gasification  of  coals,  synthetic 
fuels,  physical  chemistry  of  fuels,  steam  plant 
gas  turbines,  dome.stic  heating,  air  pollution 
and  technical  information  .services. 

O.  P.  Brysch 
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Btu  Control 


Schoger,  R.  A.  HELD  AT  700  Btu’a.  Instru¬ 
mentation,  6,  7-9  (1963)  3rd  quarter. 


P'ive  basic  make-up  gases  are  utilized  in  a  city 
gas  manufacturing  process  to  produce  a  700- 
Btu  gas  which  is  controlled  at  the  final  stage  of 
mixing  by  a  unique  electronic  controller  main¬ 
taining  an  extremely  close  Btu  regulation  of 
the  manufactured  gas.  S.  Volchko 


Coal  Drying 

Vissac,  G.  A.  FINE  COAL  DRYING.  Miniriy 
Evij.,  5,  1004-1011  (1953)  October. 

The  drying  of  fine  coal  involves  special  tech¬ 
niques,  which  are  discussed  and  analyzed. 
Types  of  dryers  employing  these  techni(iues 
(entrained  and  fluidized)  are  described.  Cal¬ 
culations  are  pre.sented  for  new  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  entrained  dust  that  is  always 
pre.sent  in  fine  coal  drying  operations. 

Author’s  Abstract 


Coal  Extract 


Dryden,  1.  G.  C.  (England)  METHOD  OF 
COATING  WITH  A  COAL  EXTRACT  AND 
BAKING.  U.  S.  2,654,676  (1953)  October  6. 


Improved  solvents  of  aliphatic  or  arylaliphatic 
amine  types  are  used  to  prepare  coal  extracts, 
which  are  useful  in  producing  baked  coatings, 
insoluble  and  impervious  to  water  and  organic 
liquids.  O.  P.  Brysch 


Coal  A  Shale  Pyrolysis 

Prien,  C.  H.  PYROLYSIS  OF  COAL’ AND 
SHALE.  Ind.  Euf/.  Chem.,  45,  2022-2034  (1953) 
September. 


Papers  on  coal  pyrolysis  during  the  past  year 
included  several  studies  on  the  mechanism  of 
degradation  of  the  coal  macromolecule  during 
pyrolysis  and  of  the  structure  of  the  pitch  and 
tar  produced.  Patents  on  fluidized  carboniza¬ 
tion  continued  to  appear.  Intere.st  in  low  tem¬ 
perature  carbonization  in  the  United  States  has 
been  mounting,  as  has  also  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal  chemicals  by  low  temperature 
carbonization,  without  simultaneous  production 
of  metallurgical  coke.  The  physicochemical 
processes  responsible  for  benzene  production 
during  carbonization  and  elimination  of  over¬ 


lapping  standard  tests  for  coke  properties  were 
studied.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  activities  on  oil 
shale  included  studies  on  more  efficient  methods 
of  mining,  revised  estimates  of  the  size  of  U.  S. 
oil  shale  resources,  further  pilot  plant  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  gas  combustion  process  and  crack¬ 
ing  proces.ses,  additional  cost  estimates  for  com¬ 
mercial  operations,  and  a  new  entrained-solids 
high  temperature  retorting  process.  Research 
on  kerogen  composition  included  a  controlled 
oxidation  with  alkaline  permanganate  and  a 
thermal  solution  of  the  shale  with  a.ssociating 
and  nonassociating  solvents  at  200°  C.  A  high- 
temperature  retorting  process  for  shale  fines 
yields  oils  high  in  aromatic  hydrocarbons. 
Shale  tar  bases  have  been  successfully  poly¬ 
merized  to  aldehyde-type  resins,  using  formal¬ 
dehyde.  High  pressure  catalytic  hydrogenation 
of  Colorado  shale  oil  is  rei)orted  to  yield  a  sul¬ 
fur-  and  nitrogen-free  product  suitable  for  fur¬ 
ther  standard  petroleum  proce.ssing. 

Author’s  Abstract 


Ferrocoke 


Cellan-Jones,  G.  FERROCOKE.  Coke  aud  (ias, 
15,  316-20  (1953)  September. 


Although  no  full-scale  blast  furnace  te.sts  have 
been  made  using  fernKoke,  calculations  ba.sed 
on  the  use  of  this  product  clearly  indicate  a 
numl)er  of  economic  advantages  to  the  iron 
maker,  coal  producer  and  coke  oven  o|)erator. 
Crucible,  box  and  oven  test  results  on  carboniza¬ 
tion  of  coal-ore  mixtures  are  pre.sented.  The 
difficulties  of  sulfur  retention  in  the  coke  and 
slagging  of  oven  refractories  are  discu.s.sed. 

O.  P.  Brysch 


Gasification 


Batchelder,  H.  R.,  Busche,  R.  M.  and  Arm- 
.strong,  W.  P.  KINETICS  OF  COAL  GASIFI¬ 
CATION:  PROPOSED  MECHANISM  OF 
GASIFICATION.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  45,  1856- 
1862  (1953)  SepU*mber. 

A  series  of  differential  equations  for  the  rates 
of  chemical  reaction,  diffusion  and  heat  trans¬ 
fer  in  continuous  powdered-coal  gasification 
with  oxygen  and  steam  are  derived  and  applied 
by  numerical  machine  calculation  for  a  series  of 
oxygen-steam-coal  ratios  and  gas  residence 
times.  The  rate  con.stants  required  in  these  com¬ 
putations  were  taken  from  published  literature 
on  the  carbon-oxygen-steam  reactions.  Actual 
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gaHifier  results  on  carbon  conversion  check 
within  20%  of  calculated  values. 

C,  fi.  von  F'redersdorff 


reformed  gas  may  then  be  used  to  supplement 
the  domestic  gas  needs.  The  plant  is  at  an  ex¬ 
perimental  stage  at  present.  S.  Mori 


Phinney,  J.  A.  (assigned  to  Pittsburgh  (Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Company)  (iASIFICATION 
OF  CARBONACKOUS  SOLIDS.  U.  S.  2,654,- 
665  (1955)  October  6. 

A  method  whereby  the  entrained  fine  particle 
sized  .solid  carbonaceous  material,  blown  over 
with  the  effluent  product  gas  from  a  fluidized 
.synthesis  gas  reactor  is  utilized  to  the  fullest 
extent  is  described.  This  is  accomplished  by 
combining  the  entrained  fine  particles  with 
some  coarse  sized  i)articles  and  combu.sting  the 
mixture.  The  re.straining  ash  is  segregated  so 
that  the  fines  are  recycled  back  with  the  syn¬ 
thesis  gas  reactor  to  utilize  their  .sensible  heat. 

S.  Mori 

Phinney,  J.  A.  (a.ssigned  to  Pittsburgh  Con¬ 
solidation  Coal  Company)  LOW-TEMPER A- 
TIIRE  DISTILLATION  OF  COAL.  U.  S. 
2,654,Ci98  (1953)  October  6. 

Pulverized  coal  is  mixed  with  a  more  finely  pul¬ 
verized  preheated  residue  in  a  fluidized  zone, 
the  gas  and  volatiles  are  thereby  distilled  and 
the  solid  product  is  withdrawn  and  subjected 
to  hot  gas  elutriation  which  .separates  the  finer 
heat-carrying  residue  from  the  freshly  carbon¬ 
ized  char.  The  fine  residue,  preheated  by  par¬ 
tial  combustion  in  a  .separate  zone  is  recycled 
to  the  fluidized  zone,  while  the  coar.ser  char  is 
recoveretl  as  a  .saleable  fuel.  O.  P.  Brysch 

SWITCH  IN  SYNTHESIS.  Chrm.  Week,  72, 
36,  38  (1953)  June  6. 

A  description  is  given  of  a  new  process  to  make 
synthesis  gas  which  will  replace  coke  ovens  and 
gas  generators  at  Du  Pont’s  Belle  (We.st  Vir¬ 
ginia)  Works.  R.  Parker 

Methane  Recovery 

CUMBERLAND  LINK-UP  WITH  PIT  METH¬ 
ANE.  Gas  Times  ( British) ,  76,  850,  851  (1953) 
September  4. 

The  problem  of  explosions  in  mines  due  to  the 
pre.sence  of  methane  has  been  coordinated  with 
a  program  to  further  utilize  this  gas  by  piping 
it  to  the  surface  for  catalytic  reforming.  The 


Oil  Gasification 

Reid,  J.  M.,  Merwin,  W.  J.,  von  Fredersdorff, 
C.  G.,  Linden,  H.  R.,  Pettyjohn,  E.  S.  FLUID 
GASIFICATION  OF  OIL.  Inst,  of  Gas  Tech¬ 
nology  (Chicago)  Res.  Bull.  16  (1953)  No¬ 
vember. 

This  Bulletin  pre.sents  the  experimental  data 
and  ob.servations  from  a  study  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  fluid  cracking  techniques  to  high-Btu 
oil  gas  manufacture.  The  proce.ss  problems  con¬ 
sidered  were  the  selection  of  solids  for  heat 
transfer  media,  the  design  of  suitable  fluid  gas¬ 
ification  equipment,  and  the  operating  condi¬ 
tions  for  cracking  liquid  petroleum  oils  into 
high-Btu  oil  gases. 

Fluidization  studies  were  carried  out  in  small- 
scale  laboratory  units.  A  number  of  granular 
solid  materials  potentially  suitable  for  high- 
temperature  fluidization  were  characterized  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  thermal  properties  and  resist¬ 
ance  to  high-temperature  attrition.  Properties 
determining  smooth  fluidized  bed  operation 
were  found  to  be  particle  size,  particle  size  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  bulk  density,  for  materials  of 
widely  varying  chemical  compositions.  The 
minimum  superficial  velocity  necessary  for 
complete  fluidization  was  related  to  the  .screen 
analyses  of  the  solids,  and  agreement  between 
measured  and  calculated  pressure  drops 
through  fluidized  beds  was  found  to  be  satis¬ 
factory. 

The  oil  gasification  studies  were  carried  out 
in  a  two-barrel  per  day  pilot  plant.  Gasification 
yields  were  determined  for  .several  distillate 
and  residual  petroleum  oils  representing  a  wide 
range  of  characteristics.  The  operating  vari¬ 
ables  considered  were  cracking  temperature, 
residence  time  at  temperature,  partial  pressure 
of  oil  gas  leaving  the  reaction  zone,  and  solids- 
oil  feed  ratio.  Gasification  yields  and  product 
properties  were  correlated  with  the  oil  prop¬ 
erties  and  operating  variables  and  are  pre- 
.sented  in  graphical  form.  Thermal  recoveries, 
product  yields  and  oil  gas  compositions  for  the 
fluid  gasification  pilot  plant  are  compared  with 
laboratory  tube  furnace  data  used  to  formulate 
the  basic  correlations.  It  was  found  that  the 
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Iluid  gasification  results  conform  with  the  basic 
high-Btu  oil  gas  correlations  presented  in  Re¬ 
search  Bulletin  No,  12  of  this  series. 

Based  on  the  operating  experience  with  the 
pilot  unit,  characteristics  of  the  Iluid  gasifica¬ 
tion  process  are  discussed.  Particular  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  problem  of  commercial  equip¬ 
ment  design.  Methods  of  handling  oil  feed  and 
its  cracking  products  at  high  temperatures  are 
considered,  and  comparisons  with  operating 
problems  of  the  Thermofor  Pyrolytic  Cracking 
process  are  made.  Authors’  Abstract 

Purification 

Keillor,  G.  E.  OPERATION  OXYGEN.  Ga,s 
Times  (British),  77,  27,  28,  30,  32  (1953)  Oc¬ 
tober  2;  Gas  J.  275,  833-37,  39  (1953)  Sept.  30. 

Addition  of  oxygen  rather  than  air  for  oxida¬ 
tion  of  iron  sulfide  in  dry  box  purification  of 
retort  coal  gas  was  tested  for  6  months  on  a 
plant  scale.  Cost  data  indicated  that  the  in¬ 
creased  benzol  recovery  made  possible  by  ab- 
.sence  of  nitrogen  dilution  from  addition  of  air 
would  make  the  process  economic,  and  keep 
coke  output  in  balance.  I).  M.  Mason 

Smith,  G.  A.  THE  RECOVERY  OF  SUL¬ 
PHUR  FROM  COAL  GAS  BY  THE  VACUUM 
CARBONATE  PROCESS  OF  “LIQUID  PURI¬ 
FICATION”.  Gas  World  (British),  138,  Suppl. 
65-69  (1953)  October  3. 

The  VV-I)  Koppers  Vacuum  Carbonate  Process 
for  the  partial  removal  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
from  coal  gas  is  described,  with  particular  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  application  of  the  process  to  the 
treatment  of  coke  oven  gas  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  ruling  in  this  country  and  the  subsequent 
utilisation  of  the  recovered  hydrogen  sulphide 
gases.  Factors  influencing  the  economics  of  the 
proce.ss  are  reviewed,  together  with  informa¬ 
tion  on  materials  of  con.struction,  process  con¬ 
trol,  maintenance,  effluents  and  corrosion,  based 
on  experience  gained  on  plants  in  the  United 
States.  Author’s  Ab.stract 

Water  Gas  Fuels 

Ingles,  0.  G.  THE  WATER-GAS  SHIFT  RE¬ 
ACTION  IN  FUEL  SYSTEMS.  11.  THE  RE- 
ACTION  ON  SOME  COAL  CHARS  AND 
COAL  ASHES.  Australian  J.  Appl.  Sci.,  4,  451- 
461  (1953)  September. 


Experimental  tests  have  shown  that  the  water- 
gas  shift  reaction,  CO  -f  HjO  -♦  CO2  4-  Hj,  is 
catalyzed  to  a  high  degree  by  certain  brown 
coal  chars  and  their  ashes  at  temperature  of 
600-1000°  C.  The  reaction  approached  equili¬ 
brium  condition  at  contact  times  of  less  than 
one  .second  at  a  temperature  of  622°  C.  At 
higher  temperature  .some  of  the  ashes  were 
found  to  be  catalysts  for  the  inversion  reaction 
2  CO  — »  CO2  -f  C,  while  others  .showed  no  such 
catalytic  effect.  The  catalytic  activity  of  the 
ash  was  reduced  apparently  by  sintering  and 
clinkering.  E.  J.  Pyrcioch 

Wood  Carbonization 

Greave.s,  C.  and  Schwartz,  H.  THE  CHEM¬ 
ICAL  UTILIZATION  OF  WOOD.  Can.  Chem. 
Processing,  37,  42,  44  (1953)  September. 

De.structive  distillation  of  wood  has  develoiHul 
a  variety  of  processing  equipment  from  the  ear¬ 
ly  inefficient  charcoal  kilns  and  brick  kilns  to 
modern  iron  and  steel  retorts  and  steel  ovens, 
('onfined  largely  to  Quebec  and  Ontario,  the 
Canadian  wood  distillation  industry  employs  an 
increasing  number  of  modern  externally-heated 
steel  ovens  with  improved  fuel  charging  and 
by-product  recovery  techniques.  These  ovens 
receive  pr«*-dried  wood  in  steel  cars  which  move 
on  rails  leading  through  the  setting.  During 
the  first  five  to  six  hours  of  the  total  24-to  30- 
hour  heating  time,  the  temperature  of  the  wood 
charge  attains  100°  C.  resulting  in  evolution  of 
water  vapor  and  acetic  acid.  At  270°  C.,  rapid 
decomposition  occurs,  yielding  liquors  contain¬ 
ing  up  to  14%  acetic  acid,  methyl  alcohol  and 
tars.  The  rate  of  decomposition  then  decrea.ses, 
leaving  charcoal  at  the  final  carbonization  tem- 
jK'rature  of  approximately  370°  C.  The  char¬ 
coal  is  cooled  in  the  absence  of  air  while  con¬ 
densed  liquid  products  from  the  ovens  are  dis¬ 
tilled,  yielding  tar  and  acetic  acid — alcohol  solu¬ 
tion.  The  latter  is  treated  with  slaked  lime  in 
settling  tanks,  producing  crystalline  calcium 
acetate  and  supernatant  liquor  containing 
methyl  alcohol.  This  liquor  is  finally  treated 
in  steel  .stills,  yielding  94%  crude  wood  alcohol 
and  residual  calcium  acetate.  Azeotropic  dis¬ 
tillation  and  solvent  extraction  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  alternatively  for  the  separation  of 
methyl  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  from  the  original 
pyroligneous  liquor.  C.  G.  von  Freder.sdorff 
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5.  NATURAL  GAS  AND 
NATURAL  GAS 
CONDENSATES 

Cracking  Process 

Kilpatrick,  M.  O.  (assiRned  to  Phillips  Petro¬ 
leum  Co.)  HYDROCARBON  CONVERSION. 
U.  S.  2,653,903  (1953)  September  29. 

In  one  embodiment  this  invention  relates  to  a 
combination  conversion  process  for  reacting 
low-boiling  hydrocarbons  and  higher  boiling 
hydrocarbons  in  a  single  conversion  sy.stem. 
In  another  embodiment  this  invention  relates 
to  a  combination  process  for  cracking  normally 
ga.seous  hydrocarbons  and  oil  residuum  stocks. 

H.  A.  Dirk.sen 

City  Gate  Stations 

Beard,  C.  S.  DESIGNING  A  CITY  GATE 
STATION.  Gas,  29,  60-74,  76,  78  October;  37- 
49  (1953)  November. 

The  factors  involved  in  the  design  of  city  gate 
stations,  such  as  site,  housing,  landscaping, 
equipment  piping,  gas  measurement,  and  regu¬ 
lation,  are  discu.ssed  with  many  diagrams  and 
pictures.  A  second  installment  concludes  with  a 
treatment  of  remote  transmission,  telemeter¬ 
ing,  gas  characteristics,  and  purification.  A  26- 
item  bibliography  is  given.  R.  F.  Bukacek 

Condensate  Equilibria 

Jacoby,  R.  II.  and  Rza.sa,  M.  J.  EQUILIBRIUM 
VAPORIZATION  RATIOS  FOR  NITROGEN, 
METHANE,  CARBON  DIOXIDE,  ETHANE, 
AND  HYDROGEN  SULFIDE  IN  A  NATU¬ 
RAL  GAS-CONDENSATE  SYSTEM.  J.  Pe¬ 
troleum  Techn.,  5,  225-230  (1953)  September. 

Experimental  equilibrium  vaporization  ratios 
were  obtained  for  nitrogen,  methane,  carbon 
dioxide,  ethane,  and  hydrogen  sulfide  in  natural 
gas-condensate  systems.  Two  different  overall 
mixture  compositions  were  investigated  over 
the  pressure  range  500  to  4,000  psia  at  100°, 
150°,  and  200°  F.  Partial  phase  diagrams  of 
the  mixtures  were  obtained ;  one  of  these 
showed  a  critical  point  at  204°  F.  and  3.875 
psia.  These  and  earlier  data  were  compared 
with  the  Kellogg  correlation  at  100°  F.  and 
1,000  psia.  Authors’  Abstract 


Hydrocarbon  Extraction 

Foskett,  N.  L.  and  Foster,  R.  C.  HYDROCAR¬ 
BONS  FROM  PIPE-LINE  GAS.  Petroleum 
Refiner,  32,  116,  17,  20,  21  (1953)  September. 

Design  considerations  for  extracting  liquid  hy¬ 
drocarbon  feed  stocks  from  pipeline  gas  are 
reviewed.  Both  the  adsorption  recovery  plant 
and  the  partial  liquification  plant  are  consid¬ 
ered.  G.  V.  Vosseller 

Maurer,  J.  J.,  Jr.  and  Henrichson,  W.  T.  RE¬ 
COVERING  HYDROCARBONS.  Instrumen¬ 
tation,  6,  No.  6,  14,  15  (1953). 

Innovations  that  have  been  applied  in  the  in¬ 
strumentation  of  the  Taylor  Refining  Company 
and  Mayfair  Mineral  Incorporated’s  gas  cycling 
plant  at  McAllen,  Texas,  are  described. 

D.  M.  Mason 

Tabbert,  T.  D.  OPERATING  THE  GASO¬ 
LINE  PLANT  FOR  HIGH  ETHANE  AND 
PROPANE  RECOVERY.  Oil  Gas  J.,  52,  98, 
100,  103-106  (1953)  September  7. 

A  process  using  a  low-molecular-weight  oil  va¬ 
porization  absorption  unit  to  obtain  high  pro¬ 
pane  and  ethane  recovery  is  described.  The  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  molecular  weight  of  the  oil  and 
absorption  temperature  on  plant  capacity  are 
discussed.  D.  C.  Garni 

Tabbert,  T.  D.  INSTRUMENTATION  OF 
"PACKAGED”  GASOLINE  PLANTS.  Instru¬ 
ments,  26, 1367-369,  414  (1953)  September. 

Instrumentation  for  absorption-type  gasoline 
plant  is  described.  This  plant  could  operate  over 
a  wide  variety  of  field  conditions  with  no  change 
in  any  equipment.  With  the  exception  of  ab¬ 
sorbers,  all  of  the  equipment  sizing  can  be  based 
on  the  oil  circulation  rate.  It  is  hoped  that  such 
packaged  gasoline  plants  will  be  of  great  use 
to  the  small  fields.  D.  C.  Garni 

Liquefied  Gas  Transport 

Foster,  J.  F.  RESEARCH  AND  NATURAL 
GAS.  Battelle  Tech.  Rev.,  2,  106-110  (1953) 
October. 

This  paper  outlines  the  present  thinking  in  the 
transportation  of  natural  gas  in  its  liquid  state. 
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and  the  related  storage  problems.  New  fields, 
in  which  natural  gas  is  used,  such  as  the  chem¬ 
ical  industry,  are  discussed,  and  future  devel¬ 
opments  are  proposed.  B.  E.  Eakin 

Mackinoc  Crossing 

Reed,  P.  MACKINAC  STRAITS  CROSSING 
IS  1953’S  MOST  CHALLENGING.  Oil  Gas  J., 
52,  168-171  (1953)  September  21. 

Here  are  the  details  of  the  underwater  crossing 
of  Mackinac  Straits.  It  involves  the  pulling  of 
two  20,000-foot  lines,  20  inches  in  diameter, 
across  the  straits  between  two  capes  in  the  area 
where  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan  join.  At 
some  points  the  pipe  was  laid  in  240  feet  of  wa¬ 
ter,  deepest  pipe  laying  ever  attempted.  The 
crossing  is  on  the  Lakehead  Pipe  Line  Co’s. 
664-mile  line  from  Superior,  Wisconsin,  to  Sar¬ 
nia,  Ontario.  B.  E.  Eakin 

Methane-Ethane  Properties 

Bloomer,  O.  T.,  Garni,  D.  C.  and  Parent,  J.  D. 
PHYSICAL-CHEMICAL  PROPERTIES  OF 
METHANE-ETHANE  MIXTURES.  Inst,  of 
Gas  Technology  (Chicago)  Research  Bull.  22 
(1953)  July. 

Liquid-vapor  phase  equilibria,  gas  phase  pres¬ 
sure-volume-temperature  relationships,  and  sat¬ 
urated  liquid  and  vapor  density  data  for  the 
methane-ethane  system  have  been  determined 
by  a  detailed  experimental  investigation  with 
specific  mixtures  of  methane  and  ethane. 

The  liquid-vapor  phase  equilibrium  data  were 
determined  by  a  study  of  the  dew  and  bubble 
point  pressure-temperature  relations  of  eight 
mixtures  of  methane  and  ethane.  Experimen¬ 
tal  runs  were  made  in  a  heavy-walled  glass  cell 
immersed  in  a  cryostat.  The  cell  contents  were 
stirred  with  a  steel  ball  which  was  raised  and 
lowered  magnetically.  The  dew  and  bubble 
points  were  determined  by  direct  visual  obser¬ 
vation,  and  the  critical  region  of  each  mixture 
was  carefully  investigated.  The  range  covered 
was  from  60  psia  through  the  critical  region; 
the  lowest  temperature  was  — 210°F,  while  the 
highest  was  -f90°F,  the  critical  temperature 
of  ethane.  The  highest  pressure  at  which  the 
liquid  and  vapor  can  coexist  is  998  psia. 


Pressure-temperature,  temperature-composi¬ 
tion,  and  pressure-composition  diagrams  have 
been  prepared  from  the  dew  and  bubble  point 
data.  Equilibrium  vaporization  ratios  were  de¬ 
termined  from  these  diagrams  and  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  tabular  form.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
phase  equilibrium  data  are  reliable  to 
±2  psi  or  ±;0.2°F,  whichever  is  greater.  The 
data  have  been  compared  with  values  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  “Kellogg”  equilibrium  constant 
charts  over  the  range  100-600  psia;  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  only  fair  and  a  need  is  indicated  for  cor¬ 
recting  the  Kellogg  charts,  particularly  for  eth¬ 
ane  at  low  temperatures. 

The  gas  pha.se  pressure-volume-temperature 
data  were  determined  by  a  study  of  the  pres¬ 
sure-temperature  relations  at  constant  density 
of  four  mixtures  of  methane  and  ethane.  (A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  apparatus  used  is  published  for 
the  first  time  in  this  Bulletin.)  Five  to  eight 
constant  density  lines  (isometrics)  were  inves¬ 
tigated  for  each  mixture.  The  data,  covering 
the  range  from  the  critical  region  to  -f90°F 
and  pressures  to  4000  psia,  are  presented  in 
chart  form  as  plots  of  the  compressibility  fac¬ 
tor  versus  pressure,  with  lines  of  constant  tem¬ 
perature.  Compressibility  factors  calculated 
from  the  data  are  believed  accurate  to  ±0.2%. 

The  experimental  compressibility  factors 
have  been  compared  with  data  calculated  by 
Kay’s  pseudo-critical  rule  u.sed  in  conjunction 
with  a  generalized  compressibility  factor  chart 
for  methane.  This  comparison  indicates  that  for 
natural  gases  containing  less  than  10%  ethane, 
the  error  introduced  by  this  method  due  to  the 
presence  of  ethane  v/ill  in  general  be  less  than 
1%.  The  experimental  data  are  also  compared 
with  values  calculated  using  the  Benedict-Webb- 
Rubin  equation  of  state,  with  the  constants  for 
the  mixtures  obtained  by  combining  the  con- 
.stants  for  methane  and  ethane.  This  compari- 
.son  indicated  a  need  for  adjusting  the  method 
of  combining  the  constants,  and  an  empirical 
combination  rule  for  the  Ao  term  is  proposed 
which  brings  the  calculated  data  for  all  mix¬ 
tures  into  excellent  agreement  with  the  experi¬ 
mental  data.  A  comparison  of  the  experimental 
pressure-volume-temperature  data  with  the 
data  of  Sage  and  Lacey  shows  good  agreement 
below  1000  psia,  but  rather  poor  agreement 
above  1000  psia.  Authors’  Abstract 
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New  Supply  Lines 

Young,  G.  S.  HOW  GULP^  INTERSTATE 
LINE  WILL  HELP  REDUCE  COLUMBIA’S 
SHORTAGE.  Gas,  29,  126-28  (1953)  October. 

A  new  30-inch  line  from  the  Gulf  coast  of  Lou¬ 
isiana  to  West  Virginia  will  be  completed  in  late 
1954.  This  line  will  deliver  approximately  375 
MMf'PVday  to  the  United  P'uel  Gas  Co.  of  the 
Columbia  gas  sy.stem.  W.  G.  Bair 

PERMIAN  BASIN  TO  GET  IMPORTANT 
GAS  OUTLET.  World  Oil.  137,  305-309  (1953) 
OctolKir. 

An  imjKjrtant  new  outlet  for  Permian  Basin 
gas  will  be  the  pipeline  system  of  Permian  Basin 
Pipeline  Co.,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  basin 
in  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  The  234  miles  of 
pipeline  and  four  compressor  .stations,  will  de¬ 
liver  the  gas  to  Northern  Natural  Gas  Company 
and  Wa.s.son  in  Yoakum  County,  Texas.  Per¬ 
mian’s  new  line  will  prove  particularly  valuable 
for  the  Spraberry  trend  where  for  .some  time 
gas  has  been  Hared  by  the  oil  producers. 

B.  E.  P^akin 

Oil  Fogging 

Kraemer,  P.  W.  WHAT  MINNEAPOLIS  HAS 
EXPERIENCED  IN  ONE  YEAR  WITH  HOT- 
OIL  LOGGER  IN  UNDERGROUND  VAULT. 
Gas  Aijv,  112,  80,  82,  86  (1953)  October  22; 
HOW  MINNEAPOLIS  GAS  COMPANY  BEAT 
THE  PROBLEMS  OF  UNIP'ORM  P’OG  P1.0W. 
Amer.  GasJ.,  179,  18-19  (1953)  October. 

The  Minneapolis  Gas  (-o.  found  cold  oil  foggers 
inadequate  and  inefficient.  Hot  foggers  which 
pass  vapor  from  hot  oil  to  the  gas  stream  are 
solving  the  problem.  Various  aspects  of  the  fog- 
ger  are  covered,  such  as  principle  of  operation, 
design  details,  and  co.st.  Te.sts  comparing  a  cold 
and  hot  fogger  show  how  the  hot  fogger  has 
overcome  the  deficiencies  of  the  cold  fogger. 

E.  F.  Witt 

Peak  Shaving  Costs 

Chave,  C.  T.  and  White,  B.  C.  ECONOMICS 
OF  PEAK  SHAVING  NATURAL  GAS.  Gas, 
29,50-55  (1953)  October. 

A  method  for  the  determination  of  the  peak 
loads  of  a  sy.stem  is  outlined  and  the  calcula¬ 


tions  illustrated  by  four  examples.  The  basis 
for  the  analysis  is  entirely  economic,  and  based 
on  co.sts  of  pipe-line  demand  charges  on  gas 
.storage  units,  propane-air  sendout  plants,  oil¬ 
gas  sets,  and  oil  reforming  units.  The  cost  of 
peak  shaving  gas  and  pipeline  gas  for  peaks 
is  plotted  for  the  four  examples  pre.sented. 

B.  E.  Eakin 

Pipe  Cleaning 

Chapman,  F.  HOW  TO  CHASE  A  PIG 
THROUGH  A  PIPE.  Gas.  29,  123-25  (1953) 
October. 

An  ultra-sensitive  electronic  stethoscope  has 
been  developed  to  follow  the  course  of  a  pig 
through  a  line  and  locate  a  stalled  pig.  The 
method  eliminates  .some  of  the  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  with  radioactive  pigs. 

G.  V.  Vosseller 

Pipe  Trenching 

Dods,  1.  W.  SPECIAL  JET  “TRENCHER” 
USED  TO  LOWER  HUDSON  RIVER  CROSS¬ 
ING.  Oil  Gas  J.,  52,  174-175  (1953)  Septem- 
l)er  21. 

Tran.scontinental  Gas  Pipe  Line  Corp’s.  Hud- 
.son  River  crossing  at  134th  street  in  New  York 
(Mty  was  lowered  an  additional  12  feet  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  2400  feet  by  use  of  a  specially-designed 
Collins  submarine  pipe-line  jet-trencher.  The 
line  had  to  be  lowered  because  the  U.  S.  Army 
Engineers  desired  to  deepen  the  Weehawken 
channel  in  the  area  of  the  pipe  line.  Gas  service 
through  the  line  was  uninterrupted  during  the 
low'ering  operation.  B.  E.  Eakin 

Purification 

Miller,  F.  E.  and  Kohl,  A.  L.  RESULTS  OF 
COMMERCIAL  TESTS  OF  SELECTIVE  H.S 
ABSORBENT.  Gas,  29,  101-106  (1953)  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Results  of  the  first  commercial  scale  test  of 
the  use  of  methyl  diethanolamine  for  selective 
removal  of  IL-S  from  refinery  gas  are  pre.sented. 
Selectivity  was  comparable  to  that  obtained  in 
pilot  plant  tests  under  similar  conditions.  Cor¬ 
rosion  was  no  more  .serious  than  that  encoun¬ 
tered  with  DEA  and  ME  A  .solutions. 

D.  M.  Mason 
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Reservoir  Engineering 

Davis,  R.  E.  and  Meltzer,  L.  H.  A  METHOD 
OF  PREDICTING  AVAILABILITY  OF  NAT¬ 
URAL  GAS  BASED  ON  AVERAGE  RESER¬ 
VOIR  PERFORMANCE.  J.  Petroleum  Techn., 
5,  249-258  (1953)  October. 

This  paper  has  presented  a  method  of  estimat¬ 
ing  the  annual  expected  availability  of  gas  from 
gas  fields  before  and  after  they  have  reached 
their  declining  years.  The  method  is  based  upon 
experience  in  production  during  the  declining 
stages  in  49  gas  reservoirs.  Although  there  are 
substantial  differences  in  the  gas  availability  as 
between  any  two  separate  fields,  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  the  differences  are  so  small 
between  the  average  of  groups  of  reservoirs 
which  differ  as  to  size,  depth,  geological  age, 
geographical  location,  and  well  capacity.  It 
must  be  emphasized  that  the  method  outlined 
in  the  paper  must  be  applied  judiciously. 

B.  E.  Eakin 

Elkins,  L.  E.  and  Pirson,  S.  J.  MILESTONES 
IN  TWO  DECADES  OF  RESERVOIR  ENGI¬ 
NEERING.  J.  Petroleum  Techn.,  5,  59,  61,  63, 
64  (1953)  September. 

In  the  last  two  decades,  simultaneous  advances 
in  reservoir  technology  were  made  on  three 
basic  fronts:  petrophysics  (the  study  of  phys¬ 
ical  properties  of  rocks  and  their  relationship 
to  the  contained  fluids),  physics  of  reservoir 
fluids,  and  basic  reservoir  performance  equa¬ 
tions.  Concurrent  with  these  fundamental  de¬ 
velopments,  the  so-called  reservoir  engineer  has 
gradually  correlated  field  performance  with 
widening  theoretical  concepts  and,  fortified 
with  a  growing  confidence,  has  launched  out 
to  control  and/or  alter  forces  to  achieve  a  more 
perfect  degree  of  oil  and  gas  conservation.  The 
paper  summarizes  important  developments  of 
the  last  two  decades  in  the  field  of  petroleum 
engineering.  B.  E.  Eakin 

Hurst,  W.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  SKIN 
EFFECT  AND  ITS  IMPEDIMENT  TO  FLUID 
FLOW  INTO  A  WELL  BORE.  Petroleum  Eng., 
25,  B6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16  (1953)  October. 

The  equations  involved  in  determining  the  skin 
effect  on  the  effective  permeability  of  a  well 


bore  are  derived  mathematically  from  theoret¬ 
ical  flow  considerations.  The  practical  applica¬ 
bility  of  the  resulting  equations  is  limited  at 
present  by  the  accuracy  of  bottom-hole  pres¬ 
sure  recording  instruments.  However,  it  may 
be  possible  to  determine  a  correlation  between 
the  in.stantaneous  pressure  and  that  recorded 
by  the  bomb,  that  would  permit  using  this  anal¬ 
ysis  for  computing  the  skin  effect. 

B.  E.  Eakin 

Katz,  D.  L.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ThXH- 
NIOUES  IN  RESERVE  ESTIMATION.  J.  Pe¬ 
troleum  Techn.,  5,  81-83  Sect.  1  (1953)  Septem¬ 
ber. 

The  author  discusses  the  types  of  information 
and  the  data  necessary  to  estimate  oil  and  gas 
reserves.  J  udgment  based  on  experience  is  still 
a  significant  factor  in  estimating  reserve.s. 

D.  C.  Garni 

6.  PETROLEUM  AND 
SYNTHETIC  LIQUID  FUELS 

Arabian  Review 

Swaminathan,  V.  S.  ARAMCO  OPERA¬ 
TIONS.  Petroleum  Eng.,  25,  A55,  58,  60,  66, 
67,69-71  (1953)  September. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  petroleum  pro¬ 
duction  in  Arabia  is  pre.sented  in  a  very  detailed 
narrative.  Crude  production  was  about  825,000 
bbl/day  in  1952.  B.  E.  Eakin 

Aromatics  Production 

Beckberger,  LaV.  H.  (assigned  to  Sinclair  Re¬ 
fining  Co.)  PRODUCTION  OF  AROMATICS 
FROM  PETROLEUM.  U.  S.  2,653,176  ( 1953) 
September  22. 

Catalytic  conversion  of  side-chain  aromatics  to 
lower  molecular  weight  materials  in  a  hydrogen 
enriched  atmosphere  is  claimed. 

G.  V.  Vosseller 

Davis,  W.  H.  (assigned  to  Sun  Oil  Company) 
PREPARATION  OF  AROMATIC  HYDRO¬ 
CARBONS.  U.  S.  2,653,175  (1953)  Septem¬ 
ber  22. 

A  process  is  claimed  for  the  formation  of  aro¬ 
matic  hydrocarbons  from  petroleum  stock  and 
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Heparatin^  them  from  the  non-reacted  stock  to 
obtain  high-purity  aromatic  hydrocarbons. 

W.  J.  Pleticka 

Deiulfurization 

Gary,  J.  H.  and  Schweyer,  H.  E.  CRUDE 
SOURCE  AND  DESULFURIZATION.  Petro¬ 
leum  Refiner,  32,  225-28  (1953)  September. 

Cobalt-molybdate  desulfurization  studies  on  gas 
oils  from  six  different  crude  sources  indicated 
that  desulfurization  is  not  influenced  by  crude 
source.  Tests  on  paraffin  and  aromatic  frac¬ 
tions  obtained  by  silica  gel  percolation  indicated 
a  greater  desulfurization  rate  for  parallins  and 
least  for  aromatics.  D.  M.  Ma.son 

Krause,  J.  H.  (assigned  to  Standard  Oil  Co.) 
REFINING  OF  DISTILLATES  WITH  SUL¬ 
FURIC  ACID  AND  SO.CL.  U.  S.  2,651,596 
(1953)  Septembers. 

In  the  sweetening  of  virgin  petroleum  distillate- 
oils  boiling  in  the  heavier-than-gasoline  range 
and  containing  objectionable  amounts  of  mer- 
captans,  a  product  which  is  substantially  sweet, 
of  good  color  stability,  of  improved  odor,  and 
having  reduced  deposit-forming  property  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  treating  with  sulfuryl  chloride. 

D.  M.  Mason 

IIYDRODESULFURIZATION.  Chem.  Process 
Kny.  (British)  34,285-287  (1953)  September. 

The  Shell  liquid-phase  or  "trickle”  process  for 
catalytic  removal  of  sulfur  from  straight-run 
and  cracked  petroleum  fractions  is  discussed. 
The  article  includes  a  general  description  of  the 
process,  a  simplified  flow  diagram  for  desulfuri¬ 
zation  of  a  straight-run  gas  oil,  possible  applica¬ 
tions,  utility  consumption  figures,  and  invest¬ 
ment  and  operating  costs  for  two  10,000  bbl/day 
units  charging  straight-run  gas  oil  and  Middle 
East  catalytically-cracked  cycle  oil  respectively. 

D.  M.  Ma.son 

Oil  Viscosities 

SECOND  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  ON 
RHEOLOGY.  OXFORD,  JULY  26-31,  1953. 
Petroleum,  16,  292-294  (1953)  October. 

A  brief  review  of  some  of  the  55  papers  is 
presented.  The  viscosity-density  of  lubricating 
oils  under  high  pressure,  rubber-like  materials 


as  shock  absorbers,  rheological  behavior  of 
greases,  and  properties  of  hydrogels  from  Hevea 
latex  are  mentioned.  W.  W.  Clauson 

SOME  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  MIN¬ 
ERAL  OILS  UNDER  HIGH  PRESSURE— I. 
Petroleum  16,  297,  298,  308  (1953)  October. 

A  summarized  translation  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  E. 
Kuss.  Data  are  presented  showing  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  viscosity  with  pressure,  up  to  2,000  at¬ 
mospheres,  for  several  pure  liquids,  lubricating 
oils  and  two  binary  mixtures.  Lubricating  oils 
exhibit  a  marked  pressure  effect  on  the  vis¬ 
cosity  ;  as  much  as  several  hundred  times  great¬ 
er  than  the  pressure  effect  on  the  viscosity  of 
pure  substances.  A  brief  discussion  of  the  effect 
of  inter-molecular  pores  and  molecular  arrange¬ 
ment  is  presented.  W.  W.  Clauson 

Reforming  Process 

Ciapetta,  F.  G.  (assigned  to  The  Atlantic  Re¬ 
fining  Co.)  REFORMING  PROCESS  AND 
CATALYST.  U.  S.  2,651,598  (1953)  Septem¬ 
ber  8. 

A  method  for  improving  low  octane  hydrocar¬ 
bon  fractions,  and  a  catalyst  of  high  activity, 
long  life  and  immunity  to  poisoning  is  described. 
The  process  is  carried  out  at  pressures  of  100  to 
1000  psi  and  temperatures  of  600°  F.  to  1000° F. 
over  a  platinum  or  palladium  catalyst  contain¬ 
ing  0.01  to  2.5%  metal  and  0.5  to  4.0%  alkali 
metal  (on  silica-alumina).  H.  A.  Dirksen 

Secondary  Recovery 

TEXANS  TAKE  TC  FLOODS.  Oil  Gas  J.,  52, 
109  (1953)  October  12. 

Secondary  recovery  projects  are  being  initiated 
in  Texas  at  the  rate  of  from  7  to  12  new  proj¬ 
ects  per  month.  Mr.  A.  Barbeck,  chief  engineer 
for  the  oil  and  gas  division  of  the  Railroad  Com¬ 
mission,  attributes  the  large  increase  in  activity 
to  the  facts  that :  new  fields  are  harder  to  find ; 
the  crude-price  hike  has  had  a  stimulating  effect 
in  the  economics  of  the  programs;  and  con¬ 
tinued  research  in  secondary  recovery  has  made 
such  operations  increasingly  successful.  Pro¬ 
grams  now  in  progress  will  recover  roughly 
half  a  million  barrels  of  additional  oil,  and  the 
present  contemplated  projects  would  double  this 
figure.  B.  E.  Eakin 


Well  Evaluation 

Grant,  H.  K.  NEW  TYPE  OIL-WELL  EVAL¬ 
UATION  NOMOGRAPH.  Oil  Gas  J.,  52,  209- 
14  (1963)  October  5. 

An  oil-well  evaluation  nomograph  was  designed 
to  determine  the  effect  of  several  variables  on 
the  economics  of  producing  deep  wells.  A  prob¬ 
lem  is  solved  illustrating  the  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  feasibility  of  producing  oil  profit¬ 
ably  from  15000  ft.  With  a  gradual  trend  to¬ 
ward  deeper  drilling,  questions  as  to  payout  on 
deep  wells  are  becoming  increasingly  important. 
The  amount  of  productive  oil  sand  and  the  well 
spacing  are  two  important  variables  which  can 
be  quickly  estimated.  B.  E.  Eakin 

The  following  articles,  the  abstracts  for  which 
appear  on  the  pages  indicated,  are  also  called 
to  your  attention : 

Katz,  D.  L.  PROBLEMS  IN  HYDROCARBON 
EXTRACTION,  p.  230 

Reid,  J.  M.  FLUID  GASIFICATION  OF  OILS. 

p.  222 

7.  ANALYTICAL  METHODS 
AND  TESTS 

Coal  Ash  Analysis 

Logie,  D.  and  Rayner,  J.  E.  DETERMINA¬ 
TION  OF  ALKALIES  IN  COAL  AND  COAL 
ASH.  J.  Inst.  Fuel  (British)  26, 146-150(1953) 
September. 

An  investigation  of  the  J.  Lawrence  Smith 
method,  which  is  the  generally  accepted  method 
for  the  determination  of  alkalies  on  coal  ash, 
propo.ses  a  modification,  in  which  an  evolution 
temperature  of  1000°C.  has  been  standardized. 
Described  also  is  a  direct  method  for  determina¬ 
tion  of  alkalies  in  coal  and  coke  by  wet  oxida¬ 
tion  by  perchloric  acid,  followed  by  separation 
using  ion-exchange  resins.  D.  J.  Dennison 

Combustion  Analysis 

McEvoy,  J.  E.  (assigned  to  Bailey  Meter  Co.) 
GAS  ANALYZING  DEVICES.  U.  S.  2,652,315 
(1953)  Septemlier  15. 

This  invention  relates  to  an  improved  catalytic 
combustion  gas  analysis  apparatus.  Identical 


filaments  are  employed  but  are  so  arranged  that 
negligible  combustion  takes  place  on  the  com¬ 
pensating  filament.  Series  flow  of  the  combus¬ 
tion  products  provides  similar  atmospheres  sur¬ 
rounding  the  filaments.  The  block-housing  of 
the  detecting  elements  is  maintained  at  an  ele¬ 
vated  temperature.  C.  E.  Hummel 

Gas  Micro  Analysis 

Marshall,  M.  J.  and  Constabaris,  G.  AN  AP¬ 
PARATUS  FOR  THE  MICROANALYSIS  OF 
GAS  MIXTURES.  Can.  J.  Chem.,  31,  842- 
848  (1953)  September. 

An  apparatus  for  the  microanalysis  of  gas  mix¬ 
tures  is  described  with  which  volumes  of  gases 
as  low  as  5  cu.  mm.  at  N.T.P.  can  be  analyzed 
in  the  dry  way.  Two  applications  of  the  method 
are  presented;  the  first  is  for  carbon  dioxide, 
the  second  is  for  the  use  of  the  diffusion  of  hy¬ 
drogen  through  palladium  in  the  presence  of 
either  carbon  monoxide  or  methane  for  the  an¬ 
alysis  of  hydrogen.  Authors’  Abstract 

Hydrogen  Determination 

Jacobs,  R.  B.  and  Lewis,  L.  G.  SPEEDY,  AC¬ 
CURATE  HYDROGEN  MEASUREMENT. 
Oil  Gas  J.,  52, 128-133  (1953)  September  28. 

An  instrument  which  permits  rapid  determina¬ 
tion  of  hydrogen  content  in  hydrocarbons  by 
means  of  beta  ray  ab.sorption  is  described.  A 
simultaneous  measurement  of  density  is  also 
made  thereby  allowing  the  calculation  of  the 
H/C  ratio  of  the  sample.  Slight  corrections 
must  be  made  for  other  elements  which  might 
be  present.  An  error  of  0.02  weight  percent  hy¬ 
drogen  is  observed  in  a  five-minute  determina¬ 
tion.  D.  V.  Kniebes 

Infrared  Applications 

Bellamy,  L.  J.  ANALYSIS  WITH  DOUBLE¬ 
BEAM  INFRARED  SPECTROMETERS.  J. 
Appl.  Chem.  (Briti.sh)  3,  421-25  (1953)  Sep- 
temlMT. 

A  number  of  applications  of  balanced  double- 
l)eam  .systems  are  de.scribed  and  their  special 
advantages  discussed.  Such  methods  have  been 
used  for  the  qualitative  study  of  oils  and  paints 
and  for  the  detection  and  identification  of  ma¬ 
terials  .separated  in  chromatographic  columns 
or  on  specially  prepared  paper  chromatograms. 
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Applications  of  such  methods  to  quantitative 
analysis  are  also  discussed  and  are  illustrated 
by  examples  of  analyses  of  cordites  and  lubri¬ 
cating  oils.  There  are  indications  that  the  be¬ 
havior  of  oils  undergoing  oxidation  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  this  way.  Author’s  Abstract 

Sulfur  Determination 

Jay,  R.  R.  DETERMINATION  OF  SULFUR 
IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  HALOGENS.  Petro¬ 
leum  En(f.,  25,  C-49  (1953)  January. 

The  proposed  ASTM  lamp  method  (COu-O^  at¬ 
mosphere  and  alkalimetric  titration)  for  sul¬ 
fur  in  liquid  hydrocarbons  has  been  modified 
to  include  the  accurate  and  rapid  determina¬ 
tion  of  sulfur  in  materials  containing  halogens. 
It  is  especially  applicable  to  the  analysis  of 
leaded  gasolines  containing  halogens  as  lead 
scavengers.  A  correction  for  halogen  inter¬ 
ference  is  made  either  by  titration  with  silver 
nitrate  or  by  calculation  based  on  the  content 
of  tetraethyl  lead.  D.  M.  Mason 

Rice-Jones,  W.  G.  SULFUR  IN  ORES,  CON¬ 
CENTRATES,  AND  OTHER  METALLURGI¬ 
CAL  SAMPLES.  Anal  Chem.,  25,  1383-1385 
(1953)  Septeml)er. 

A  rai)id  and  accurate  routine  determination  of 
sulfur  by  the  combustion  tul)e  method  is  de- 
scril)ed.  The  sample  is  heated  to  2600° F.  in  a 
stream  of  oxygen  and  the  sulfur  dioxide  meas¬ 
ured  by  an  iodometric  titration.  The  yield  of 
96%  sulfur  dioxide  is  corrected  for  by  an  em¬ 
pirical  factor.  The  method  is  in  good  agreement 
with  wet  oxidation  methods.  D.  J.  Dennison 

Particle-Size  Tester 

The  Sharpies  Corp.  FAST  DETERMINATION 
OF  PARTICLE  SIZE  DISTRIBUTION.  Chem. 
Processing,  16,  108-109  (1953)  October. 

A  .sensitive  balance  which  records  the  weight  of 
particles  accumulating  in  a  88-inch  fall  at  vari¬ 
ous  intervals  is  used  to  determine  the  particle- 
size  di.stribution.  This  apparatus  allows  one  to 
obtain  the  final  result  in  an  hour,  using  samples 
of  the  order  of  0.1  gram.  S.  Mori 


8.  GENERAL  AND 
PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY 

API  Hydrocarbon  Data 

Sherman,  J.  PHYSICAL  DATA  ON  HYDRO¬ 
CARBONS.  Petroleum  Refiner,  32,  145-49 
(1953)  October. 

Detailed  description  is  given  of  the  development 
of  the  arrangements  and  codes  that  have  been 
u.sed  in  transferring  data  on  physical  and  ther¬ 
modynamic  properties  of  hydrocarbons  from 
the  printed  sheets  of  the  API  Research  Project 
44  to  punched  cards.  These  data  cover  over 
900  compounds.  The  use  of  punch  cards  increas¬ 
es  the  ease  of  finding  particular  values  of  prop¬ 
erties  and  groups  of  compounds  having  selected 
ranges  of  values.  C.  A.  Simms 

Hydrocarbon  Extraction 

Katz,  I).  L.,  Schatz,  R.  II.  and  Williams,  B. 
PROBLEMS  IN  HYDROCARBON  EXTRAC¬ 
TION— I.  Oil  Gas  J.,  52,  118,  120,  21,  23 
(1953)  September  28. 

A  brief  review  of  data  available  on  vapor  liquid 
equilibria  and  its  correlations  is  given  in  part  I. 
The  types  of  data  necessary  for  the  separation 
of  ethane  and  propane  in  pipeline  extraction 
and  cycling  plants  are  discus.sed.  Part  II  will 
appear  soon.  D.  C.  Garni 

Carbonyl  Plating 

Fink,  A.  O.  (assigned  to  The  Commonwealth 
Engineering  Co.)  BONDING  OF  METAL 
CARBONYL  DEPOSITS.  U.  S.  2,653,879 
(1953)  September  29. 

In  plating  metals  by  decomposition  of  metal 
carbonyls,  bonding  is  improved  by  carrying  out 
the  metal  deposition  in  two  stages  in  between 
which  the  base  metal  and  its  coating  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  degasifying  heat  treatment. 

D.  M.  Mason 

Carbonyl  Toxicity 

Schrenk,  H.  H.  INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE. 
Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  45,  113A,  114A,  116A  (1953) 
October. 


The  results  of  tests  on  animals  to  indicate  the 
toxicity  of  nickel  carbonyl  are  presented.  It 


was  found  that  exposure  to  nickel  carbonyl  pro¬ 
duced  a  tolerance  to  it,  but  that  this  tolerance 
may  be  of  short  duration.  Dimercaptol  was 
effective  in  increasing  the  tolerance  of  animals 
to  nickel  carbonyl  by  a  factor  of  2.  Application 
of  these  results  to  indicate  the  toxicity  hazard 
to  man  is  discussed.  The  hazard  of  purging 
nickel-containing  catalysts  with  gas  contain¬ 
ing  carbon  monoxide  is  pointed  out. 

C.  E.  Hummel 

Equilibria 

Ibl,  N.  V.  and  Dodge,  B.  F.  NOTE  ON  THE 
DUHEM  EQUATION.  Chem.  Eng.  Sci.  ( Brit¬ 
ish)  2, 120-126  (1953)  June. 


Vacuum  Technique 

Martin,  S.  L.  VACUUM  TECHNIQUE.  Chem. 
Process  Eng.  (British),  34, 276-279  (1953)  Sep¬ 
tember. 

This  review  covers  general  publications  dealing 
with  high  vacuum  techniques  and  some  recent 
advances  in  pump  designs,  vacuum  gaugt's,  gen¬ 
eral  techniques,  and  industrial  applications  to 
vacuum  metallurgy.  25  references  are  cited. 

D.  C.  Garni 

The  following  articles,  the  abstracts  for  which 
appear  on  the  pages  indicated,  are  also  called 
to  your  attention : 


The  conditions  of  validity  of  the  simple  forms 
of  the  Gibbs-Duhem  equation  most  commonly 
u.sed  in  practice  are  di.scu.ssed.  A  simple  deri¬ 
vation  is  given  of  the  exact  relationships  valid 
at  p  constant  (resp.  T  con.stant)  in  the  case  of 
a  binary  vapor-liquid  sy.stem  at  equilibrium,  and 
connecting  together  either  (a)  the  fugacities 
of  the  components,  or  (b)  the  activity  coeffi¬ 
cients  of  the  components,  or  (c)  the  composi¬ 
tions  of  the  vapor  and  licjuid  phase  with  T  (resp. 
p).  The  application  of  the  general  relation.ships 
is  discussed  especially  for  the  ca.se  of  a  constant 
pressure,  important  in  distillation  problems. 

Authors’  Ab.stract 

Sulfur  Properties 

SULFUIl-GAS  THERMODYNAMICS.  Chem. 
Eng.  Progress,  49,  508-09  ( 1953)  September. 

This  is  a  criticism  of  a  previous  paper.  (Chem. 
Eng.  Progress,  49,  203-  215  (1953)  April,)  Gas 
Abstracts  9,  6,  104)  C.  G.  von  Freder.sdorff 

Surface  Properties 

Crowell,  A.  1).  and  Young,  D.  M.  THE  AD¬ 
SORPTION  OF  ARGON  ON  GRAPHITE. 
Faraday  Soc.  Trans.  (British),  49,  1080-085 
(1953)  September. 

Theoretical  studies  on  the  calculation  of  the  iso¬ 
lated  argon  atoms  ab.sorbed  over  three  different 
positions  on  the  basal  plane  of  graphite  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  ad.sorbed  argon  film  is  non-local- 
ized.  The  experimental  data  was  obtained  from 
a  series  of  ad.sorption  isotherms  lietween 
80-90° K.  on  a  high-quality  commercial  graphite. 

S.  Mori 


Bloomer,  O.  T.  PROPERTIES  OF  METH¬ 
ANE-ETHANE  MIXTURES,  p.  225 

Jacoby,  R.  H.  EQUILIBRIUM  RATIOS  FOR 
N,,  CH4,  CO,,  C,Hb  and  H,S  IN  A  NATURAL 
GAS  CONDENSATE  SYSTEM,  p.  224 

Lindsey,  W.  F.  LIGHT  SYNCHRONIZED 
WITH  HIGH-SPEED  CAMERA,  p.  234 

9.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

Acetylene  Costs 

Updegraff,  N.  C.  and  Reynolds,  J.  C.  MORE 
COST  DATA  ON  THE  WULFF  PROCESS. 
Petroleum  liefiner,  .32,  163,  66,  67  (195.3)  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Cost  analyses  are  given  for  a  hypothetical  Wulff 
process  acetylene  plant  employing  natural  gas 
and  propane  as  raw  materials.  The  estimates 
are  baseil  on  a  two-solvent  recovery  system  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Girdler  Corporation.  The  cracked 
gas  is  initially  scrubbed  with  oil  to  remove  the 
higher  acetylenes  and  subsequently  with  a  se¬ 
lective  acetylene  .solvent.  Higher  purity  and  in- 
crea.'^ed  economy  are  claimed  over  previous 
Wulff  cost  estimates  with  this  type  of  recovery 
sy.stem.  J.  M.  Reid 

Butadiene 

Hornaday,  G.  F.  HOUDRY  DEHYDROGE¬ 
NATION  PROCESS.  Petrolevm  Refiner,  32, 
131,34  (1953)  Septemlier. 

The  current  shortage  of  butenes  for  the  produc- 
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tion  of  aviation  alkylate  coupled  with  the  mount¬ 
ing  demand  for  butadiene  by  the  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  synthetic  rubber,  textile,  paint  and 
chemical  industries  focuses  attention  on  the 
Houdry  Dehydrogenation  process.  This  proc¬ 
ess  is  used  commercially  to  produce  butadiene 
from  normal  butane  or  from  butane-butene  mix¬ 
tures,  and  to  produce  butene  from  normal  bu¬ 
tane.  The  Houdry  process  constitutes  the  only 
commercial  single  step  process  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  butadiene  from  normal  butane. 

Author’s  Abstract 

Gas  Chemicals 

Weber,  G.  PKTROCH EM  SHIFT.  Oil  Gas  J., 
Ti2,  81-83  (1953)  September  14. 

An  emphasis  shift  from  natural  gas  to  LP-gas 
as  a  raw  material  for  chemical  production  is 
predicted.  The  supply  of  LP-gas  is  expected  to 
exceed  the  demand  in  the  near  future,  thereby 
insuring  low  co.st  and  suHicient  quantity  to  meet 
the  chemical  industry’s  requirements.  Natural 
gas  production  on  the  other  hand  is  expected  to 
declirie  in  the  next  two  decades  and  will  not 
be  available  at  the  present  low  price  which  is 
so  attractive  to  the  chemical  industry.  Long 
range  production  forecasts  for  both  LP-gas  and 
natural  gas  are  di.scus.sed,  together  with  the  pre¬ 
dicted  requirements  of  the  chemical  indu.stry. 

J.  M.  Reid 

ALL  DIRF:GT10NS  from  ethane.  Chem. 
Wt  ek,  73,  44,  45  (1953)  October  3. 

The  National  Petro-Chemical  Gompany’s  new 
pipeline  gas  processing  plant  at  Tuscola,  Illi¬ 
nois  is  developing  into  an  entire  industry.  Orig¬ 
inally  the  purpose  was  to  remove  ethane  and 
LP-gas  from  pipeline  natural  gas  and  crack  the 
ethane  to  ethylene  for  ethanol  and  ethyl  chlor¬ 
ide  production.  However,  the  excess  of  hydro¬ 
gen  resulting  from  cracking  of  ethane  led  to  the 
incorporation  of  an  ammonia  plant.  Nitrogen 
requirements  will  be  met  with  a  liquid-air  sep¬ 
aration  plant  which  will  in  turn  produce  oxygen 
as  a  by-product.  It  is  now  proposed  to  either 
produce  acetylene  by  partial  oxidation  of  nat¬ 
ural  gas,  or  nitric  acid  by  oxidation  of  ammo¬ 
nia.  In  addition,  a  sulfuric  acid  plant  has  been 
included  to  produce  sulfuric  acid  on  the  spot  for 
ethanol  synthesis.  J.  M.  Reid 


BIG  BOOM  AT  RED  STICK.  Chem.  Week, 
73,  19-22  (1953)  October  3. 

The  chemical  industries  in  Baton  Rouge  are  re¬ 
viewed.  W.  J.  Pleticka 

Methanol-Ammonia 

Christensen,  A.  AMMONIA  AND  METH¬ 
ANOL.  Petroleum  Refiner,  32,  187  (1953) 
September. 

The  Nitrogen  Engineering  Corp.  process  for 
ammonia  is  described  with  the  aid  of  a  flow 
diagram.  In  the  N.E.C.  methanol  process,  this 
can  be  made  from  the  same  raw  materials  as 
the  ammonia,  and  in  a  plant  of  much  the  same 
type.  W.  J.  Pleticka 

Hatch,  L.  F.  AIR  AND  METHANE.  Petro¬ 
leum  Refiner,  32,  170,  171,  175  (1953)  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Two  recent  developments  have  made  air  and 
methane  into  petrochemicals :  the  availability  of 
inexpensive  tonnage  oxygen  (95-98%  pure) 
along  with  pure  nitrogen;  and  the  use  of  the 
oxygen  to  produce  synthesis  gas  (IL  -f-  CO). 
From  these  compounds,  ammonia,  methanol,  hy¬ 
drogen  cyanide,  and  urea,  are  synthesized.  A 
short  dis.sertation  on  the  pre.sent  production  of 
each  and  of  the  methods  which  are  being  re¬ 
placed  by  air  and  methane  is  given.  This  article 
introduces  a  symposium  on  the  utilization  of 
air  and  methane.  B.  E.  Eakin 

Sulfur  Reactions 

Khara.sch,  M.  S.,  Nudenberg,  W.  and  Meltzer, 
T.  H.  REACTIONS  OF  ATOMS  AND  FREE 
RADICALS  IN  SOLUTION.  XXXIV.  PHO¬ 
TOCHEMICAL  DISSOCIATION  OF  DISUL¬ 
FIDES  INTO  MERCAPTYL  RADICALS. 
Org.  Chem.,  18,  1233-1236  (1953)  September. 

Evidence  concerning  the  reputed  dis.sociation 
of  disulfides  into  free  radicals  in  solution  was 
obtained  by  study  of  the  effect  of  disulfides  on 
the  copolymerization  of  styrene  and  butadiene, 
and  on  the  rate  of  addition  of  lauryl  and  propyl 
mercaptans  to  styrene.  It  is  concluded  that  di¬ 
sulfides  are  not  dissociated  in  the  dark,  either 
at  room  temperature,  or  at  90°C;  dissociation 
does  occur  when  the  mixture  is  illuminated. 

D.  M.  Mason 
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10.  CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Adsorber-Stripper 

Marwil,  S.  J.  (assigned  to  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co.)  ADSORPTION-STRIPPING  SEPARA- 
TION  SYSTEM.  U.  S.  2,652,437  (1953)  Sep¬ 
tember  15. 

This  scheme  uses  a  .solid  adsorbent,  like  silica 
gel,  for  the  extraction  of  aromatic  hydrocarbons 
from  gas  oils.  The  gas  oil  feed  containing  some 
aromatics  moves  counter-current  to  a  de.scend- 
ing  bed  of  adsorbent  in  a  contacting  column. 
The  rich  adsorbent  (lower  end  of  the  column) 
is  refluxed  by  adding  a  stream  of  natural  gas 
rich  in  condensable  hydrocarbons.  Dry  natural 
gas,  and  a  non-aromatic  gas  oil  are  removed 
from  the  top  of  the  column.  The  rich  ad.sorbent, 
after  conventional  desorption,  yields  an  oil  rich 
in  aromatics,  the  main  product  of  the  process. 
Operating  conditions  of  50°-120°F.  at  greater 
than  atmospheric  pressure  are  cited  for  the  con¬ 
tacting  column.  E.  B.  Shultz 

Heat  Transfer 

Appelgate,  J.  M.  THE  DESIGN  OF  WET 
AIR-TO-AIR  HEAT  EXCHANGERS.  Am. 
Soc.  Mech.  Bing.  Paper  No.  53-SA-45  (1953) 
June  28-July  2. 

Overall  heat-transfer  coeflicients  were  calcu¬ 
lated  from  experimental  data  on  a  wet  air-to- 
air  heat  exchanger,  using  log  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  differences  ba.sed  on  the  end  conditions.  Re¬ 
sults  were  then  expre.ssed  graphically  as  func¬ 
tions  of  the  flow  rates  of  the  two  streams  alone. 
B'inal  estimation  of  the  total  cooling  area  re- 
ijuired  was  made  by  the  conventional  step-wise 
integration  on  a  temperature-cmthalpy  plot. 

S.  Hu 

Baer,  D.  H.,  Schlinger,  W.  G.,  Berry,  V.  J.  and 
Sage,  B.  H.  TEMPERATURE  DISTRIBU¬ 
TION  IN  THE  WAKE  OF  A  HEATED 
SPHERE.  J.  Appl.  Mech.,  20,  407-414  (1953) 
September. 

The  temperature  di.stribution  in  the  wake  of  a 
heated  sphere  0.5  in.  diam.  was  determined  at 
a  gross  stream  velocity  of  30  fps.  Measurements 
were  carried  out  in  a  channel  0.70  in.  in  height 
and  12  in.  in  width.  The  surface  temperature 


of  the  sphere  and  the  energy  dissipation  from 
it  were  determined  as  a  function  of  gross  stream 
velocities  between  10  and  90  fps.  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  distribution  in  the  wake  was  corre¬ 
lated  on  the  basis  of  methods  developed  for 
cylinders  and  satisfactory  agretmient  was  ob¬ 
tained.  Authors’  Abstract 

Cantle,  G.  S.,  BIl  Din  A  ref,  M.  N.  and  Pyle, 
H.  H.  THE  CALIBRATION  OF  A  PROBE- 
TYPE  RADIOMETER.  J.  Inst.  Fuel  (Brit¬ 
ish),  26,  163-168  (1953)  September. 

A  special  instrument  measuring  the  heat  flow 
in  radiation  has  been  developed.  An  expression 
for  the  calibration  of  the  instruments  was  ob¬ 
tained  empirically.  This  apjamred  satisfactory 
over  temperatures  of  ab.sorbing  surfaces  of  600° 
to  1900°  B’.  absolute,  range  of  enii.ssivity  of  0.9 
to  0.95  at  the  heat  absorbing  surface,  and  the 
geometric  factor  of  instrument  to  sink  of  0.6 
to  0.4.  S.  Mori 

Klein,  J.  and  Tribus,  M.  B’ORCED  (’ONVEC- 
TION  FROM  NON-ISOTHERMAL  SURFA¬ 
CES.  Am.  Soc.  Mech.  Bing.  Paper  No.  53-SA- 
46  (1953)  June  28-July  2. 

Ihe  convection  of  heat  from  surfaces  at  non- 
uniform  temperatures  is  reviewed.  Solutions 
for  systems  previously  analyzed  by  others  are 
collected  and  compared.  A  few  new  .solutions 
are  proposetl.  A  method  of  treating  heat  fluxes 
with  variable  wall  temiierature  by  using  the 
.solutions  for  constant  wall  temperature  is  de- 
.scrilx*d.  Autbor.s’  Abstract 

Soil  Properties 

Atchi.son,  G.  D.  SIMPLIFIED  MBIASURBI- 
MBINTS  OF  SOIL  TEMPERATURE  AND  OF 
SOIL  MOISTURE.  Australian  J.  Appl.  Sci., 
4,418-426  (1953)  September. 

A  portable  resistance  bridge  is  described  which 
u.se.s  a  “thermistor”  type  of  semi-condactor  for 
temperature  measurement  and  the  gypsum 
block  for  moi.sture  content.  The  article  gives  a 
diagram  of  the  electrical  circuits  u.s<m1  in  the 
bridge  and  discus.ses  the  order  of  accuracy  of 
the  results.  G.  V.  Vos.seller 

Spray  Removal 

Iledlxrg,  C.  W.  (a.s.signed  to  Research  Corpora¬ 
tion)  GAS  COOLING  CONTACT  APPA- 
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RATUS.  U.  S.  2,654,684  (1953)  October  6. 

To  avoid  accumulation  of  wetted  solids  or  water 
droplets  in  cooled  outlet  gas  from  a  down-flow, 
direct-spray  gas  cooling  tower,  part  of  the  hot 
inlet  gas  is  injected  in  the  bottom  space  below 
the  annular  gas  outlet.  0.  P.  Brysch 

Montross,  C.  F.  ENTRAINMENT  SEPARA¬ 
TION.  Chem.  Engrg.,  60,  213-223,  226-236 
(1953)  October. 

A  review  of  liquid  entrainment  separation  as  a 
unit  operation  is  presented.  This  includes  the 
theory  of  entrainment  separation,  a  li.st  of 
equipment  available  and  manufacturers  of  the 
e(juipment,  a  description  of  the  various  types  of 
equipment,  an  economic  comparison  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  data  for  sizing  various  types  of  equip¬ 
ment.  G.  V.  Vosseller 

Thornton,  1).  P.,  Jr.  PLASTIC  SOLVES 
SCRUBBING  PROBLEMS.  Petroleum  Proc- 
em'mg,  8,  1328-1330  (1953)  September. 

A  porous,  permeable-plastic  scrubber  placed 
in  a  recycle  hydrogen  stream  of  a  catalytic  re¬ 
forming  unit  has  been  found  to  remove  unwant¬ 
ed  liquids  satisfactorily.  These  liquids,  coming 
from  a  glycol-amine  treater,  had  previously 
caused  extensive  shutdown  and  repair  of  hy¬ 
drogen  compres.sors.  Princii)les  of  operation, 
construction,  and  other  applications  are  de¬ 
scribed.  I).  M.  Mason 

11.  PROCESS  EQUIPMENT 
AND  INSTRUMENTATION 

Continuous  Weighing 

Stock,  A.  J.  PRESSURIZED  COAL  SCALE. 
U.  S.  2,650,816  ( 1953)  September  1. 

The  patent  refers  to  an  air-tight  continuous 
weighing  mechanism  disposed  in  a  feeding  com¬ 
partment  capable  of  pressure  or  vacuum  opera¬ 
tion.  C.  G.  von  Freder.sdorff 

Flow  Control 

Bryant,  A.  U.  (assigned  to  M  &  J  Engineering 
(’o.)  GAS  FLOW  CONTROL  APPARATUS. 
U.  S.  2,650,607  (1953)  September  1. 

A  gas  flow  control  apparatus  so  designed  to 


maintain  a  constant  weight  flow  of  gas  unaf¬ 
fected  by  temperature  or  pressure  variation,  or 
which  can  be  made  to  vary  the  downstream 
pressure  with  variations  in  flow  rate  or  tem¬ 
perature.  The  design  is  a  downstream  orifice- 
controlled  pilot  regulator  controlling  a  sleeve- 
type  flow  control  valve.  The  pilot  is  also  sensi¬ 
tive  to  temperature  variations.  B.  E.  Eakin 

Jacob.son,  W.  J.  and  Behnke,  E.  (assigned  to 
Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corp.)  GAS  PRES¬ 
SURE  REGULATOR  RESISTANT  TO  HUM. 
U.  S.  2,650,455  (1953)  September  1. 

This  invention  is  the  first  to  provide  a  self¬ 
aligning  valve  in  combination  with  a  dia¬ 
phragm-cushioning  chamber  in  a  regulator  for 
the  purpose  of  suppressing  vibration  or  hum  in 
the  diaphragm  and  valve.  B.  E.  Eakin 

Frozen  Pipe  Research 

Dill,  R.  S.  THE  FREEZING  OF  WATER  IN 
PIPES  AND  VESSELS.  Heating  and  Venti- 
/aftn//,  50,  96-101  (1953)  October. 

An  account  is  given  of  tests  conducted  at  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  determine  the 
effects  of  various  configurations  on  the  burst¬ 
ing  of  pipes  and  vessels  by  freezing  water.  Tests 
indicate  that  the  freezing  water  under  pressure 
and  not  the  ice  plug  are  responsible  for  damage. 

G.  V.  Vosseller 

High-Speed  Camera 

Lindsey,  W.  F.  and  Burlock,  J.  A  VARIABLE- 
FREQUENCY  LIGHT  SYNCHRONIZED 
WITH  A  HIGH-SPEED  MOTION-PICTURE 
CAMERA  TO  PROVIDE  VERY  SHORT  EX¬ 
POSURE  TIMF]S.  Nat.  Adv.  Comm.  Aero 
Tech.  Note  2949  (1953)  May. 

PajKir  describes  high-speed  flash  circuit  syn¬ 
chronized  to  high  8{)eed  motion  camera  provid¬ 
ing  short  exposure  times  (4  micro-seconds)  at 
any  film  speed.  Details  of  construction  along 
with  resulting  pictures  are  presented. 

M.  Quinn 

Instruments 

Berg,  C.,  Roth,  E.  R.,  McIntosh,  C.  H.,  Masolo- 
gites,  G.  P.  INSTRUMENTATION  FOR 


PILOT  PLANTS.  Ind.  E>nj.  Chein.,  15,  18;56- 
1852  (1953)  September. 

Some  specialized  technique.s  are  presented  for 
adaptinif  commercial  instrumentation  equip¬ 
ment  to  pilot-plant  scale  where  reduced  capac¬ 
ity  and  close  control  limits  are  necessary.  The 
review  covers  the  usual  instruments  and  some 
specialized  recorders  and  controllers. 

G.  V.  V'osseller 

Nalerialt  Handling 

Cramer,  G.  W.  GOULD’S  STAINLKSS 
STEEL  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS.  Chtm. 
hjmj.  Costs  Qiuirtcrly,  .3,  117-122  (1953)  Octo¬ 
ber. 

Performance  curves  and  actual  cost  of  i)umps 
arc  listed.  G.  V.  V'o.s.seller 

Kode.s,  T.  VV.  MATERIALS  HANDLING.  Ind. 
Etuj.  Chem.,  45,  A119,  20,  22  (1953)  October. 

A  brief  review  of  conveying  dry  .solids  by  pneu¬ 
matic  conveyors  is  given.  G.  V.  V^o.sseller 

Non-Freeze  Volve 

Brunberg,  P.  E.  (assigned  to  Nita  Carol  Brun- 
berg)  GAS  CONTROL  VALVE.  U.  S.  2,656,- 
856  (1953)  October  27. 

A  solenoid-o|)erated  control  valve  capable  of 
open-clo.se  operation  at  the  rate  of  120  times  per 
minute  is  claimed.  Mountable  on  a  common  COj 
tank,  the  energized  restricting  solenoid  allows 
How  between  annular  tubes  and  out  from  radial 
drilled  parts,  without  valve  freeze-up,  discharg¬ 
ing  into  a  conventional  outlet  connection. 

J.  E.  Kanter 

pH  Meters 

Morton,  C.  THE  DESIGN  AND  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE  OF  i)H  METERS.  Lohomtorij  Practice, 
2,  117-20  (1953)  March;  180-182,  197  (1953) 
April. 

Principles  of  vacuum-lul>e  voltmeters,  and  their 
characteri.stics  when  applied  to  pH  measure¬ 
ment  are  outlined,  ('onditions  leading  to  im¬ 
provement  in  gain,  sensitivity,  and  accuracy  are 
mentioned.  In  Part  II  methods  of  temperature 
compensation  and  laboratory  tests  of  the  i)t*r- 
formance  of  pH  meters  are  di.scu.ss<‘d. 

D.  M.  Mason 


Pipe  Identification 

Schmoldt,  H.  VISUAL  IDENTIFICATION 
OF  LINE  PIPE.  Corrosion,  9,  1,  2  (News  Sec¬ 
tion)  (1953)  October. 

The  article  classities  pipe  by  method  of  manu¬ 
facture  and  li.sts  characteristic  surface  mark¬ 
ings  which  are  useful  in  visual  identitication  of 
each  type.  W.  G.  Bair 

Pressure  Reactors 

Whitehouse,  A.  M.,  Golden,  P.  L.,  Hiteshue, 
R.  VV.,  Clark.  E.  L.  BENCH-SCALE  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  FOR  REACTIONS  AT  HIGH  PRES¬ 
SURE.  Chon.  Eny.  Progress,  19,  491-496 
(1953)  September. 

'I'he  design  of  the  high-pressure  apparatus,  such 
as  the  tubing  connections,  .sealing  ring  for  auto¬ 
clave,  low  volume  pump,  back-pre.ssure  and 
|)re.ssure  regulators,  <juick-opt*ning  product  re¬ 
ceiver,  and  flow  meter  as  used  at  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  are  de.scribed.  D.  C.  Garni 

Valve  Actuators 

Ledeen,  It.  and  Toben,  A.  A.  POWER  OPERA¬ 
TION  OF  V'ALV'ES.  PctrolcHtn  Kny.,  25,  A62, 
67,  68.  70,  72.  74,  77.  78  ( 1953)  October. 

Power  valves  and  valve  operator  (cylinder 
type)  are  di.scus.sed.  Operator  selection  is  e.\- 
plained.  W.  G.  Hair 

ToIk-h,  a.  a.  cylinder  VALVE  OPERA¬ 
TORS.  Inst  mounts, 2^,  1391-1397  (1953)  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Basic  design  and  sizing  factors  are  presented 
for  estimating  the  size  of  cylinder  valve  oper¬ 
ators.  Basic  considerations  for  selecting  the  ac¬ 
tuator,  type  of  ojjerating  Iluid  and  controls  an* 
di.sclosed.  G.  V.  V'^osseller 

The  following  articles,  the  abstracts  for  which 
appear  on  the  pages  indicated,  are  al.so  called 
to  your  attention : 

(’antle,  G.  S.  PROBE-TYPE  RADIO.METER. 
p.  233 

.Martin,  S.  L.  VAC  UUM  TE('HNIQUE.  p.  231 

Maurer,  .1.  .1.,  .Jr.  RECOVERING  HYDRO- 
(’ARBONS.  p.  224 
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Cathodic  Protection 

Johnson,  W.  A.  PIPE  LINE  LEAKS  ARE 
NOT  INEVITABLE.  Petroleum  Ktuj.,  25, 
1)28,  1)31,  D32  (1953)  Augu.st. 

The  article  stres.ses  the  importance  of  cathodic 
protection  for  underground  pi|)e  lines. 

W.  O.  Bair 

Pray,  11.  A.,  Peoples,  K.  S.  and  White,  E.  THE 
CORROSION  OF  METALS  AND  MATE¬ 
RIALS  BY  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  COMBUS¬ 
TION  OF  CASEOUS  FUELS.  Amer.  Gas 
Assoc.  Project  DGR-4-f'H  Rpt.  No. 4  (1953) 
June. 

Summarizes  the  various  factors  inlluencing  the 
corrosion  behavior  of  metals  and  materials  in 
pre.sence  of  the  combustion  products  of  fuel 
gases,  both  sulfur-bearing  and  sulfur-free, 
under  laboratory  procedures  simulating  operat¬ 
ing  conditions  of  many  appliances.  Studies  in¬ 
clude, — effect  of  various  welding  operations; 
ba.se  metal  protection  in  damaged  or  uncoated 
areas  of  the  aluminum  coating  on  aluminized 
.steel;  utility  of  SAE  1010  aluminized  steel  in 
pre.sence  of  the  combustion  products  of  fuel  gas 
at  odorant  levels;  corrosion  tests  under  cyclic 
operation  above  dew-point  of  flue  products; 
effect  of  stre.ss  on  corrosion  behavior  of  SAE 
1010  in  pre.sence  of  flue  products.  J.  R.  Boyd 

Paints 

(’owling,  J.  E.,  King,  P.  and  Alexander,  A.  L. 
TEMPERATURE  -  INDICATING  PAINTS. 
lud.  Etuj.  Chem.,  45,  2317-2320  (1953)  October. 

Sev(‘ral  chemicals  are  listed  for  the  preparation 
of  temperature-.sensitive  paints  in  the  range  of 
50°  to  270°  (’.  The  low  temperature  range  is 
predominated  by  cobalt  compounds  while  the 
higher  range  is  largely  compo.sed  of  chromium 
compounds.  W.  G.  Bair 

Durkin,  A.  E.  and  Horner,  A.  11.  SlLK'ONh^ 
ALUMINUM  PAINTS  STRETCH  HIGH- 
TEMPERATURE  LIFE  OF  STEEL.  MateriaLs 
and  Metli()d{<,  liH,  114-116  (1953)  September. 

Proper  u.se  of  silicone-alumiimm  paints  on  the 


mild  steel  and  .stainless  steel  may  extend  the 
high-temperature  life  by  resisting  its  corrosive 
effect  as  well  as  slowing  down  the  heat  transfer 
effect  to  the  steel  surface.  S.  Mori 

Pipe  Coatings 

Schultz,  W.  11.  A  SOUND  “INSURANCE  POL¬ 
ICY”  FOR  PIPE  PROTECTION,  (ias,  29,  113- 
14  (1953)  September. 

Adequate  insurance  (with  a  one-shot  premium) 
is  nece.s.sary  to  protect  heavy  pipeline  invest¬ 
ments.  The  author,  a  .‘Strong  advocate  of  cold- 
applietl  coatings,  presents  arguments  for  his 
favorite  materials  and  techni(pies  for  applying 
them.  Author’s  Abstract 

Structural  Carbon 

Morrison,  A.  W.,  Freedman,  B.  W.,  Haines,  P.  G. 

(  ARBON  AND  GRAPHITE  FOR  (  HEMICAL 
PLANT.  Chem.  and  Procenn  Ku(j.  (British),  31, 
315-320  (1953)  October. 

The  authors  de.scribe  the  mechanical,  electrical, 
thermal,  and  chemical  properties.  The  equip¬ 
ment  made  from  carlx)!!  and  graphite  is  dis- 
cus.sed,  with  particular  reference  to  heat  ex¬ 
changers,  packed  towers,  pumps,  ejectors,  and 
filters.  The  chemical  resistance  of  these  mate¬ 
rials  is  illustrated  by  de.scribing  numerous  in¬ 
dustrial  equipment  installations. 

W.  W.  Clauson 

Weld  Checking 

Lindgren,  A.  R.  COMPLETE  WELD  CHECK 
SETUP  PREVENTS  LEAKS  ON  INDIANA 
LINE.  Guh,  29,  132,  134,  136,  1.38  (19.53)  Oc¬ 
tober. 

The  importance  of  a  ga.s-tight  line  ajid  complete 
inspection  of  welds  with  the  use  of  the  magna- 
flux  machine  which  is  able  to  locate  all  surface 
and  relevant  sub-surface  defects  is  emphasized. 
The  incidence  of  leaks  on  the  Indiana  line  also 
was  avoided  by  the  rigid  training  given  the  new 
man  before  fulfilling  the  responsibilities  of  an 
on-the-job  welder.  S.  Volchko 
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